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Australia to America 


TANLEY M. BRUCE, the Prime 
S Minister of Australia, has shown 

himself a useful interpreter of 
America to Europe and Europe to Amer- 
ica. A native Australian, educated in 
England, a World War veteran, and a 
progressive leader in the political life of 
his country, he is an interesting figure. 

At the recent British Empire Confer- 
ence in London he surprised his British 
hosts by pleading the cause of the 
United States in its policy toward Eu- 
rope since the war. He said that Aus- 
tralians, separated from Europe and in- 
dependent of European interests, could 
easily understand the wish of Americans 
not to become entangled in European 
alliances and feuds. Lately, visiting the 
United States on his way home, he has 
argued the case of American interest in 
aiding the rehabilitation of Europe. In 
this relation, he suggested that it will be 
important to arrange some reconsidera- 
tion of the whole problem of war dam- 
age and debt payments. 

Mr. Bruce blamed Europe for regard- 
ing herself as “the whole world” and 
failing to understand the motives and 
point of view of America or to give the 
United States credit for its assistance 
during and since the war. He blamed 
the United States for failing equally to 
realize the political complexities of Eu- 
rope and the difficulties and hardships of 
the people of Europe in these recon- 
struction years. It may be that we are 
more aware of these European troubles 
than Mr. Bruce thinks. But it is salu- 
tary for us to be reminded—in so 
friendly a manner—both of them and of 
the harsh opinion that most Europeans 
now hold of us. 

Questioning how much can be accom- 
plished at present by international ac- 
tion to prevent war, Mr. Bruce never- 
theless voiced his strong faith that some- 
thing can be done by co-operation in all 
the ways that prove practicable. And 
as a first step he inevitably urged closer 
relations between the British Empire and 
the United States. Departing for home, 
he should carry with him the assurance 
that the United States would welcome 
any opportunity of international co- 
operation which commands its confi- 
dence. Further, he must have learned 
more of the cordial esteem with which 


Americans regard him and his country- 
men. 


Our Responsibility in Nicaragua 
_— policy of the United States will 
decide the result of the civil war in 
Nicaragua, Of that there is no use pre- 
tending any doubt. We wield the pre- 
dominant power in this hemisphere, and 
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ve can—if we will—make our policy 
effective. It is consequently of critical 
importance, for our relations with all of 
South America, what our decision re- 
garding Nicaragua is to be. 

We have recognized the Conservative 
Government of President Diaz. He was 
chosen by the Nicaraguan Congress un- 
der an emergency provision of the Con- 
stitution, after the resignation of the 
dictator, Chamorro. We refused to rec- 
ognize Chamorro when he overthrew the 
elected Government of President Solor- 
zano. Diaz—Chamorro’s friend—took 
office in the absence from the country of 
the Vice-President, Dr. Sacasa, who had 


been deprived of the right of succession 
to the Presidency when Solorzano re- 
signed, Sacasa has since returned to the 
country, taken the leadership of the Lib- 
eral rebellion against Diaz, and been 
recognized by Mexico. 

Diaz claims that he could beat Sacasa 
alone, but cannot beat !..:a with Mexi- 
can support and war supplies. The 
Government forces have been retiring 
before the rebels. Meanwhile, the 
United States has an embargo on ship- 
ments of arms to Nicaragua, which Diaz 
wants raised. 

If the United States keeps its Marines 
in Nicaragua to maintain the neutral 
zones around Bluefields and [Puerto 
Cabezas, and also lets Diaz get guns and 
ammunition, Diaz probably can defeat 
Sacasa. He would have the strength 
coming from the knowledge that the 
United States was backing him. ‘That 
is a decisive factor in Central American 
revolutions. In that sense, we could de- 
cide the issue in favor of Diaz. 

If the United States calls for an end of 
civil war and for new elections in Nica- 
ragua, and has them supervised by its 
Marines—as it did when Solorzano was 
eiected—it can also decide the issue in 
that way. That is the method which 
would give the people of Nicaragua the 
opportunity to show which Government 
they reaily prefer. It is also the policy 
which would be best, not only for our 
relations with Nicaragua, but also for 
our relations with the rest of Latin 
America, It would restore confidence in 
our intentions. 

The Department of State has evaded 
Senatorial inquiries regarding the Nica- 
raguan situation and our course of ac- 
tion. But the people have a right to 
know what is being done and why it is 
being done. The first step should be a 
clear statement of our attitude in this 
situation and the reasons for it, Then 
that statement should be followed by 
effective action. 

Direct intervention would be a policy 
—not a desirable one, but nevertheless 
a policy. To raise the arms embargo 
and support Diaz would also be a pol- 
icy. Its wisdom would be doubtful, but 
we should at least know where we stand. 
To check the civil war and get a decis- 
ion by plebiscite would be the most help- 
ful and disinterested policy. But we are 
doing none of these things. We are 
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neither making our recognition of Diaz 
count nor advancing any other solution. 
So we are promoting only uncertainty 
and distrust. 

It is essential that we realize quickly 
our responsibility in Nicaragua to en- 
force a just settlement in the interest of 
peace and security throughout Central 
America, 


Foreign Policy in a Democracy 


 gigenonete CooLincE is represented as 
resenting interference with his con- 
duct of foreign affairs, In so far as his 
resentment is aroused by misrepresenta- 
tion of the foreign policy of his Admin- 
istration it is justified. Reports, for 
example, that the Administration is mov- 
ing toward a recognition of the Bolshevik 
Government at Moscow were declared to 
be both unwarranted and hurtful. But 
apparently the Administration has been 
annoyed by something more than that. 
Mr. Carter Field, Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York “Herald 
Tribune,” a strong supporter of the 
present Administration, interprets the 
President’s feeling as follows: 

He feels that politics and dissen- 
sions should cease at the water’s edge, 
and that the press of the country 
should present a united front on any 
issue which this country may be urg- 
ing against some other. 


This view of the conduct of foreign 
affairs seems to us impossible in a demo- 
cratic nation, The German Emperor 
could ask for an unquestioning support 
of the foreign policy of his Government. 
The President of the United States can- 
not. Here the Government is agent of 
the people. In its action it must take 
into account, not only the special infor- 
mation which its officials have, but also 
public opinion, When it takes action 
which the people are called upon to back 
up, it must allow the people the right to 
know why. 

Public criticism of the Government’s 
foreign policy should always be offered 
with reserve. It must be based as a rule 
on only a partial knowledge of the facts. 
Diplomatic negotiations cannot be car- 
ried on effectively or peaceably as an 
open debate. Covenants, no matter how 
open, cannot at every stage be openly 
arrived at. But the people must form 
their judgments and express them. They 
have a right to understand the positions 
to which they are being committed, and 
to express their dissent from any course 
that may lead them where they would 
not go. Any President or Secretary of 


State or Department official who dis- 





countenances public discussion and criti- 
cism of foreign policies invites disap- 
pointment, if not disaster. President 
Wilson discovered that. The way for 
any President to secure the sort of sup- 
port he has a right to desire is to con- 
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vince the country that he has a sound, 
well-reasoned, and just cause. 


The Wilson Peace Award 


N Woodrow Wilson’s birthday, 
December 28, the Woodrow Wil- 

son Foundation presented its award of 
$25,000, with a bronze medal, to Elihu 
Root. Announcement of this award had 
already been made and the reason for it 
had been given, as reported in The 
Outlook for December 22; but it was 
not formally and actually presented to 
him until the birthday celebration in 
New York at a public dinner. Mr. Root 
took that occasion to pay a tribute to 
“the high distinction of the great Presi- 
dent” whose memory was then cele- 
brated, and to express his condemnation 
of America’s failure to support the 
League and the World Court. He did 
not single out any one to blame for 
this failure, but let that blame rest 
upon the whole people for allowing 
prejudice to interfere with their ideal- 
ism. Mr. Root has given the amount of 
the money award to an endowment fund 
the income of which is to be used for 
the support of the quarterly journal 
“Foreign Affairs,” which is published by 
the Council on Foreign Relations. This 
is a most suitable gift, for it will be de- 


voted to the collection and dissemination 
of accurate knowledge in the realm of 


international concerns. 


Piano or Flageolet 
in Turkey 
A GRAIN of salt is proper seasoning 
for despatches that come from 
Constantinople recounting additional 
steps toward the promiscuous European- 
ization of Turkey. Every suggestion of 
a discarded Oriental custom makes 
tempting “copy.” But a recent cable 
concerning measures to substitute Euro- 
pean music for the monotonous minor 
cadences of native airs hints at an unfor- 
tunate tendency in Turkey, whether or 
not the movement cited by the despatch 
is widespread, 

The Western world welcomes every 
Turkish ordinance and inclination prom- 
ising to substitute reasoned, civilized 
methods of government and business for 
those that were a hindering inheritance 
from times which looked Eastward. 
Turkey will gain the confidence of the 
large nations to the west of her in pro- 
portion as she facilitates and stabilizes 
the relations of life through the means 
proved best by Western experience. 
That is what the new Turkey is aiming 
for, and what it has accomplished to an 
encouraging degree. 

But it would be unfortunate if Tur- 
key should carry the standardization so 
far as to lose her cultural identity. As 
Turkey draws closer to Europe, her na- 
tive art, if it is encouraged in its normal 
impulses, will be stimulated by the con- 
tact to help develop a unified national 
culture, and even to become a significant 
contribution to world culture. Some 
echoes of it have been heard in Europe 
in the past, in all phases of art. 

Let Turkey discard her wooden plows, 
but keep her thin-toned flageolets, wail- 
ing of eternity. 


The Japanese Earthquake— 


-an Insurance Sequel 


_ question of calamity insurance 
recently discussed in these columns 
has been raised in an acute form in 
Japan. The Japanese insurance com- 
panies, writes our Tokyo correspondent, 
are petitioning the Government to re- 
lieve them of a loan of some sixty mill- 
ion yen borrowed by the companies in 
1924 with the object of making ‘“sym- 
pathy payments” to those who had paid 
for insurance but were not insured 
against fires “directly, indirectly, or re- 
motely due to earthquakes.” Tens of 


thousands of policy-holders who had . 
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Preventions, excitements 


(Troilus and Cressida, Act I, Scene 3) 
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Whoever it is seems to be stuck in the chimney Eventually—but not now 
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been paying fire premiums for years 
were left entirely destitute, and, strictly 
speaking, were entitled to nothing in the 
way of compensation, The foreign com- 
panies, however, gave credit for one 
vear’s premium as an act of grace, while 
the Japanese companies made sympathy 
payments amounting to some seventy 
million yen. 

In order to meet these colossal pay- 
ments the companies were obliged to 
borrow from the Government; and it 
now appears that their action in making 
sympathy payments was taken on the 
strongest possible representations from 
the Government and did, in fact, so the 
companies claim, amount to a forced 
loan. Some thirty Japanese fire insur- 
ance companies shared in this forced 
loan, and they now claim that the pay- 
ment of interest and amortization in- 
stallments constitutes a burden which the 
companies are finding intolerable. 

The whole situation illustrates very 
clearly the advantage of national insur- 
ance against calamity, more than once 
advocated by The Outlook. It is al- 
ready beginning to be apparent in Japan 
that the state will ultimately have to 
make good the vast proportion of the 
losses sustained in the earthquake three 
years ago. In other words, the state 
will have to do in the end what it ought 
to have done in the beginning, with an 
incalculable advantage to the country in 
time saved, anxiety, interruption of 
trade, disturbance of credit, dissipation 
of energy, and many other evils avoided. 
Disasters like the Japanese earthquake 
cr the Florida hurricane are national 
disasters, and should be dealt with na- 
tionally. 


Imperial Playthings 


+ ee Czar’s toys have been exhibited 
recently to the foreign correspon- 
dents. Nothing could give a more strik- 
ing evidence of the childlike deficiencies 
of the mentality that ruled the old Rus- 
sia than this display of the former Im- 
perial treasures. 

The crown jewels—the resplendent 
crown itself, the scepter with the 200- 
carat blue-white Orloff diamond in its 
handle, the greatest sapphire in the 
world, worth $11,000,000, the other pre- 
cious stones of the Romanoffs—are im- 
pressive. But the more really significant 
part of the exhibit is the playthings 
made to please Nicholas II and his 
predecessors. 

A little model train, for instance, is a 
souvenir of the opening of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad. It is eighteen inches 
long, with a platinum locomotive and 


five gold cars, all modeled exactly from 
the train in which he inaugurated the 
operation of the railroad. The cars, in 
addition to living and sleeping quarters, 
contain a bath, a restaurant, and an Im- 
perial chapel, all complete. The train 
runs by clockwork, Wound up with a 
gold key, it rushes along its track at a 
speed to delight the hearts of children 
and potentates. 

The gold train is only one of many 
fascinating and meaningless baubles. A 
stickpin watch of pure gold was made 
for Nicholas II by Swiss craftsmen—less 
than a third of an inch in diameter, no 
thicker than a finger-nail, and keeping 
perfect time. There is an orange tree, 
eight inches high, roped off with rubies 
and pearls, with leaves of emeralds, fruit 
of rubies, and flowers of diamonds. At 
the pressure of a button, the tree opens 
to show a tiny enameled nightingale 
flapping its wings and singing on a 
golden branch. There is a gold stage- 
coach, four inches long and an inch and 
a half high, with a twenty-carat dia- 
mond within for a lantern, ‘There is a 
collection of gold and jeweled Easter 
eggs, and one of rock crystal inclosing a 
cluster of snowdrops of seed pearl, with 
foliage of emeralds, showing through 
snow of diamond dust. 

Among the earlier monarchs of Rus- 
sia, Czar Nicholas I enjoyed a gold fili- 
gree bracket holding a Renaissance 
Venetian mirror as large as a wrist 
watch made of a diamond slab an inch 
and a half long by an inch wide. And 
Catherine the Great sported a pair of 
ten-pound binoculars with eight-inch 
tubes of gold incrusted with rubies and 
diamonds—the gift of the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

These wenseless treasures are impas- 
sively displayed to-day by gray-clad 
Soviet custodians, And, without sympa- 
thizing in the Bolshevist experiment in 
Russia, it is impossible not to feel that 
no more convincing proof of the inevita- 
bility of the upheaval in Russia exists 
than these costly symbols of the vanity 
and superficiality of the old régime. 
They are priceless as a warning of how 
not to govern a country. 


Digging for Ancestors 


1s ig war against the forces that 
obscure his interesting ancestors 
continues on all fronts. 

Dr. J. H. Breasted, of the University 
of Chicago, sailed recently to resume 
command of four sectors in Egypt and 
Asia Minor and to launch a new cam- 
paign in the Nile Valley. Headquarters 
are the Oriental Institute in Cairo, which 
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is maintained by American funds as a 
laboratory for the study of man’s ori- 
gin and development—a co-ordinating 
agency for the anthropological material 
which the expeditions under Dr. Breas- 
ted’s direction discover. Dr. Breasted 
considers Egypt the most promising 
source of data on the physical and so- 
cial evolution of man; and yet, despite 
the forthcoming extensive effort, he has 
little hope that the picture of man’s der 
velopment will be complete in less than 
a century of continuous work. 

The forces in the Near East expect to 
work in valuable co-operation with the 
expedition of the New York Museum of 
Natural History in Mongolia. Roy 
Chapman Andrews, the director of the 
Mongolian expedition, will return in 
March from America to his scene of 
operations, At opposite poles of Asia, 
both enterprises are working on the 
same lines. An interesting conclusion of 
each expedition is that the Sahara Des- 
ert in one case and the Gobi Desert in 
the other were once—perhaps 100,000 
years ago—well-watered, forested areas. 

From another battle-front, no farther 
away than Western Reserve University 
in Ohio, Professor T. Wingate Todd has 
contributed as spoils of war the discov- 
ery that modern safety and improved 
living conditions have advanced the av- 
erage age of man at death about thirty 
years even from Roman times. He de- 
scribed his research to one of the sec- 
tions of the Philadelphia Convention of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. By continued 
study of the composition of the bones in 
his University’s collection of fifteen 
hundred skulls and skeletons of varying 
ages he has concluded to his satisfaction 
that the average historic ancient died at 
the age of forty-two. 

Three centers of activity are repre- 
sented by these current reports. Many 
more are the scene of sustained, unsen- 
sational effort in the crusade of discov- 


ery. 


The Riverside Church 


HE OUTLOOK of December 29 con- 

tained a picture of New York’s tall- 
est building as it will look when it is 
built. Obviously, the motif was the 
Tower of Babel, 

From a less remote civilization, the 
Gothic—the civilization which produced 
the most imaginative, the most meaning- 
ful buildings the world has ever known 
—New York has drawn its inspiration 
for another building, the Baptist church 
on Riverside Drive, the erection of 
which was one of the conditions on 
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which Dr, Harry Emerson Fosdick ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the Park Avenue 
Baptist congregation. The architects’ 
plans have been approved within the 
past fortnight, and preparation for the 
ioundations is under way. 

So far as the drawings and advance 
description indicate, the Riverside 
Church will constitute a high achieve- 
ment in combining genuine academic 
tradition, creative interpretation, and 
contemporary usefulness—which is the 
qualification of vital architecture. The 
elements of the design were collected by 
the architects, Charles Collens and 
Henry C. Pelton, in a study of Gothic 
and Romanesque ecclesiastical buildings 
in France and Spain. From the Cathe- 
dral in Chartres came the definition of 
the simple, sturdy, noble Gothic that 
will characterize the church—windows 
without tracery, and with heavy leading 
iraming the glass; an exterior of a grace 
spiritual yet severe. From Chartres was 
adapted the massive, aspiring 375-foot 
tower, which is to contain twenty stories 
of parish rooms for many uses, reached 
by an elevator, and, at the top, a carillon 
ol fifty-seven bells. From the Cathedral 
in Bordeaux came the precedent for hav- 
ing the entrance at the side, which in the 
case of the New York church permits 
the axis to run parallel to Riverside 
Drive. Projected adjoining Gothic 
buildings of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary as seen in the drawing tend to 
give the church the appearance of an 


English cathedral, with its great tower in 
the middle rather than at the front. 
From a number of churches in Spain 
and southern France came the sugges- 
tion of a low, wide vault for the nave. 
In contrast to the narrow, lofty propor- 
tions of northern French and English 
cathedrals, the broader treatment was 
adopted as most suitable to accommo- 
date 2,400 worshipers and to provide the 
improved acoustics and increased vision 
desirable for the Protestant form of ser- 
vice. The architects feel that none of 
the inspirational qualities of the loftier 
naves is lacking from the prototypes of 
the wider, lower design for the River- 
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side Church. A chapel to hold 200 per- 
sons, entered by the door visible on the 
drawing immediately south of the main 
portal, has been designed in a pointed 
Romanesque style in what promises to 
be charming contrast with the later 
Gothic of the rest of the church, 

When the surpassing grace of the 
Woolworth Building threatens to be fol- 
lowed by the gaunt lines and blank walls 
cf merely “the tallest building in the 
world,” it is reassuring to find another 
major American architectural project 
dipping into the exhaustless stream of 
historical beauty for its form, 


Better Homes 
‘ao Homes in America,” a Na- 
tional organization for the encour- 
agement of home ownership and for the 
dissemination of information leading to 
economical and beautiful home building 
and iurnishing, has decreed as “Better 
Homes Week” the eight days from April 
24 to May 1. The 1926 “Better 
Homes” campaign was conducted by lo- 
cal committees in more than three thou- 
sand cities, towns, villages, and rural 
communities. At headquarters in Wash- 
ington the expectation is for more than 
that to participate in 1927. 

“Better Homes in America” is spon- 
sored by high Government officials and 
by the leaders of a large number of Na- 
tional civic organizations in its work of 
initiating educational campaigns in 
whatever communities show interest and 
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of distributing publications outlining va- 
rious means of making better homes. 
Prizes are offered for the best-conducted 
campaigns in towns of various sizes. A 
number of communities, impelled by 
these measures, have built houses, or re- 
furbished and furnished houses already 
standing, to serve as demonstrations. 
At the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia a model house was built 
and furnished by a local committee, to 
be maintained permanently by the Girl 
Scouts of the city. Elsewhere, local 
committees have arranged “Better 
Homes” tours, to show their fellow-citi- 
zens what their neighbor towns were 
doing to improve their homes. 

Americans who have taken pleasure in 
the increasing attractiveness of average 
homes will join those who have been 
helped in having attractive homes in 
gratitude for the influence of the “Better 
Homes” movement, which is now cen- 
tered in the “Better Homes in America” 
organization, 


“ Poisoning the People’s 
Drink ”’ 


oe who celebrated the season of 
peace on earth with lethal doses of 
bootleg liquor have caused, dead, more 
strife than, alive, they ever could have 
caused. When they were alive, most of 
them could not disturb the peace suffi- 
ciently to influence anything higher than 
a police court. Now that they are dead, 
they have started a turmoil which in- 
volves several National organizations 
and the Treasury Department of the 
United States Government, and will in- 
volve Congress. 

The wets are charging again that the 
Government is “poisoning the people’s 
drink” by denaturing commercial alco- 
hol. The thirty or so persons who died 
of alcoholism in New York City at 
Christmas are said to have been mur- 
dered by the Government, as are the 
eight hundred or so who died in that city 
from the same cause during the year 
1926. The fact is overlooked, appar- 
ently, that there always have been 
deaths from alcoholism, Indeed, the 
number of such deaths has not varied 
greatly from year to year. In 1910, 
nine years before prohibition, the 
number of deaths from alcoholism in 
New York City was greater than in 
1926. 

Still, it is not to be denied that many 
of those who drank themselves to death 
at Christmas in New York City drank 
alcohol denatured by the Government 
with poisonous substances, redistilled, 
peddled by bootleggers, Both the rev- 
enue law under which alcohol is dena- 


tured and the Prohibition Law were, in 
that sense, instruments of homicide. But 
it would be more logical to charge Gen- 
eral Andrews, head of prohibition en- 
forcement, directly with the deaths. 
Somewhat more poisoned alcohol was 
drunk than usual because better enforce- 
ment of the Prohibition Law made less 
real liquor obtainable, And that applies 
to most other cities as much as to New 
York. 

Information comes from _ reliable 
sources that enforcement lines have re- 
cently been so tight that practically no 
real liquor has found its way into New 
York or any other of the large Eastern 
cities with the exception of Baltimore. 
There are said to be sources of supply 
among the tortuous inlets of Chesapeake 
Bay from which the Maryland metropo- 
lis drew fairly liberal supplies of real 
liquor for Christmas, Over the country 
inland, cities great and small were in the 
same situation as New York. One city 
on the Pacific coast, Seattle, was about 
as fortunate—or ynfortunate—as Balti- 
more, 

And so Senator Edwards, of New Jer- 
sey, and the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment talk of legalized 
murder and the like. “In opposing the 
use of poisonous denaturants,” says a 
statement from the Association, “this 
Association has always held that nobody 
voted for prohibition with murderous in- 
tent. It still holds that the misguided 
followers of the Anti-Saloon League did 
not so vote.”’ The Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment ought to 
know—and probably does know—that 
alcohol is not denatured under the Vol- 
stead Law or the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, but under a revenue law passed in 
1906 without the slightest reference to 
prohibition. 


The Treasury Responds 


’ [ ‘uz Treasury Department, as if in 
defiant answer to its critics, put 
into effect on January 1 a new denatur- 


ing formula containing twice as much ~ 


wood alcohol as the old ones. Hereto- 
fore commercial alcohol has contained 
two per cent of wood alcohol. Hereafter 
it will contain four per cent. Some other 
poisonous substances, however, are left 
out, and commercial alcohol, as such, is 
no more poisonous than before. 

Further, the announcement has been 
made personally by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon that the Government 
has no desire to put poisons into com- 
mercial alcohol if it can be denatured 
with non-poisonous substances, Chem- 
ists in the Prohibition Unit are hard at 
work in an effort to discover denaturants 
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non-poisonous but so vile tasting and 
nauseous as to render alcohol undrink- 
able even after the finest arts of redis- 
tillation have been applied to it. If such 
a denaturant can be found, it will be 
used. Secretary Mellon, however, is not 
very hopeful that any such formula can 
be evolved. Neither are the chemists 
who are at work upon the problem. 
Some progress, it is announced, has been 
made, but nothing as yet known to 
chemistry is adequate. 

Persons whose knowledge of hard 
liquor and hard drinkers of liquor comes 
from observation rather than from ex- 
perience will be, perhaps, even more 
doubtful than the Secretary and the 
chemists. It is probably not possible to 
make anything so distasteful that certain 
types of soaks will refuse to drink it. 
Most of the liquor consumed during the 
past several years has been decidedly 
vile tasting. And it has always been ac- 
cepted as a fact that persons who get 
drunk derive no pleasure from the taste 
of their liquor. Most of them are 
gagged by it, even when it is good liquor. 
If any chemist’s job depends upon his 
ability to make an intoxicating draught 
so nasty that men like this will not drink 
it, that chemist had better resign at the 
outset; but some chemist may some day 
find a substance inseparable from alco- 
hol that, though not deadly, but acting 
as an emetic, will make the alcohol un- 
drinkable. 


Hoods or Flour Sacks ? 
\ K YHEN the Governor of Georgia in 


offering a reward for the convic- 
tion of those_engaged in a whipping out- 
rage declared that “mobs with heads 
covered with flour sacks shall not rule in 
Georgia,” he did not mean to distinguish 
between flour sacks and hoods. But the 
Grand Dragon of the Georgia Ku Klux 
Klan pointed out that his followers wore 
robes and regalia, and that the night- 
birds who beat and injured Mr. W. E. 
Brown wore something different and pre- 
sumably inferior, 

At all events, Mr. Brown was thor- 
oughly thrashed with leather straps, and 
he says that it was because he prosecuted 
“alleged members of a hooded mob that 
killed Willie Wilson in July” and that 
the punishment was for attacking the 
Klan and writing newspaper articles—in 
other words, for exercising the right of 
free speech and a free press. 

The incident illustrates the basic fal- 
lacy of regulation by secret society. 
Even a theoretically ideal society that 
whips or banishes people without trial is 
bound to have imitators of a baser sort, 
and who shall separate the noble 
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K. K. K. sheep from the malignant 
goats? 


What Men Believe 


COMMISSION of a hundred 
A prominent clergymen of various 

denominations prepared _ re- 
cenily a list of questions to be pro- 
pounded through newspapers by the 
Church Advertising Department of the 
International Advertising Association. 
The purpose of these questions was to 
discover, in the words of the director of 
this religious census, the Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, “the attitude of Americans re- 
garding religion.” More than 125,000 
persons answered the questions. Their 
answers, as received through 153 news- 
papers, have been tabulated, and, ex- 
pressed in percentages of the total num- 
ber of replies, are as follows: 


Question “Yes? “No” 
1. Do you believe in God?...............- or 9 
2, Do you believe in immortality?..88 12 
3. Do you believe in prayer as a 


means of personal relation- 

SH WICH GO Fin nacoscceccccicse 88 12 
4. Do you believe that Jesus was 

divine as no other man was 

divine? 85 15 
5. Do you regard the Bible as in- 

spired in a sense that no 

other literature could be said 








to be inspired? 85 15 
&. Are you an active member of 

any Churn 7. on 77 823 
7. Do you regularly attend any 

religious ServiceS?.....-.....--....--- 76 24 


8. Would you be willing to have 





your family grow up in a 

community in which there is 

no church? 13 8? 
9. Do you regularly have “family 

worship” in your homes’?........ 42 58 
10. Were you brought up in a re- 

ligious home? 87 18 





11. Do you send your children to 
any school of religious in- 
struction ?. 72 28 
12. Do you think that religion in 
some form is a_ necessary 
element of life for the indi- 
vidual and for the commu- 
nity? 87 13 








It should be noted that the question 
numbered 5 was asked of Catholics and 
Protestants only. The other questions 
Were addressed to people of all creeds 
and no creed at all. 

In any consideration of the signifi- 
cance of these questions and their an- 
swers, two facts at least should be kept 
in mind: 

Virst, that these answers came from 
people who read newspapers published in 
cities, and are therefore presumably for 
the most part dwellers in cities, 

Second, that the answers came from 
those, and only those, who were suffi- 
ciently interested in questions of relig- 
lous belief to take the pains to fill in the 
blanks and mail their answers, They do 
Rot represent the utterly indifferent. 

_ With these. facts in mind, one conclu- 
sion seems clear, Open, active, and 


warmly felt hostility to religion and re- 
ligious belief is not characteristic of the 
city people of America. Nearly one- 
quarter of those who answered either did 
not belong to any church or did not reg- 
ularly attend any religious service, and 
yet less than one in ten failed to ac- 
knowledge some belief in God and barely 
more than one in eight was willing to 
have a home in a community without a 
church. Active hostility to the church 
would undoubtedly be as strong an im- 
pulse for answering these questions as 
active support would be. It is likely 
that whatever anti-church feeling there 
is was well represented in these replies. 
That of itself is a fact of which churches 
should make note. The task that chal- 
lenges them is that, not of converting the 
hostile, but of winning the interest of the 
indifferent. 

That these questions aroused interest 
in many communities is the testimony of 
editors of participating newspapers. Evi- 
dence of such interest exists apart from 
such testimony. In that excellent finan- 
cial weekly journal “Commerce and 
Finance,” published in New York, there 
is an article, printed in its issue for De- 
cember 22, by M’Cready Sykes. One 
would not naturally look for comment 
on a religious question in a journal de- 
voted to commerce and finance. Mr. 
Sykes’s comment is worthy of notice, not 
only because it appears in a commercial 
journal, but because of its thoughtful- 
ness, He points out that as a measure 
of interest in religion ‘‘a questionnaire so 
largely framed in terms of ‘I believe’ is 
entirely inadequate.” He draws this 
contrast: “Christianity may be an insti- 
tution whose members are drawn to- 
gether by community of belief or it may 
be a way of life, an attitude, con- 
sciously carried into action, toward the 
universe and specifically toward man- 
kind, that takes as its inspiration the 
general spirit and approach of Jesus of 
Nazareth.” If Christianity is a way of 
life, questions as to belief in creedal 
statements, as Mr. Sykes points out, 
cannot really elicit answers that reveal 
people’s religion. Instead of these ques- 
tions, which are mainly of creed or ritual 
(for family worship is a simple form of 
ritual), he propounds six questions 
which pertain to people’s way of life. 
His first question, the briefest, and sim- 
plest, is this: 

Are you in general sympathy with 
the principles of Jesus of Nazareth as 
set forth in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke? 


Even Mr. Sykes, however, cannot 
wholly discard questions of belief. Of 
the remaining five questions four of 
them have to do with the attitude toward 
belief. For example: 
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Do you regard as a matter of grave 
importance the correct determination 
of the extent to which divine inspira- 
tion entered into the composition of 
the Scriptures? 


What we should like to see attempted 
is a questionnaire devoted solely to re- 
ligion as a way of life and a source of 
power for life. Questions in botany 
have little bearing on love of nature; 
and questions of creed do not have nec- 
essarily much to do with the love of God 
and man. 


The Navy and the Nation 


HE battle rages over the naval 
appropriations. The President 
still seems willing to promise 
much as long as little is performed. The 
Naval Committee of the House appears 
to promise even less than the President. 
The Committee has recommended no 
appropriations to begin work on the 
three cruisers already authorized, and 
has in addition cut down the amount of 
money available for the cruising activi- 
ties of our present fleet. The report of 
this Committee, of course, does not tell 
the final story. 

The proposed increase in our Navy 
seems to The Outlook to be wholly jus- 
tified by reason. The plan of the Presi- 
dent to postpone this increase pending 
negotiations for a further international 
agreement looking towards a decrease in 
naval forces seems to us to represent a 
false economy and a false National pol- 
icy. 

We believe that there is not the slight- 
est jingoism or the slightest thought of 
aggression in the demand that our Navy 
be brought to full parity with that of 
Great Britain at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. To such parity we are entitled by 
our National needs and by the spirit as 
well as the letter of agreements already 
entered upon. 

The fight against proper appropria- 
tions for the Navy indicates, at least in 
some quarters, a lack of knowledge of 
American history and of the temper of 
the American people. 

The American Navy has never been 
used for purposes of aggression. It has 
been a weapon of defense, the value of 
which depended upon the wisdom and 
far-sightedness of the civilian authorities 
of the Nation. When the Navy has 
been given the proper tools to work with, 
it has always adequately represented 
both the power and the policy of the 
American people. 

There have been times when the 
American Nation was essentially sea- 
minded, when it knew by intuition the 
correctness of the policy which Admiral 
Mahan proved by demonstration. There 
have been times when the American peo- 





ple have turned away from the sea and 
in their eagerness to unlock our conti- 
nental treasure-house have forgotten the 
ancient highways of their race. To-day 
a tide, set in motion by the World War, 
carries the thoughts of Americans again 
to far horizons, Even in the heart of 
the country there is a growing under- 
standing of the influence of ocean-borne 
commerce upon our internal prosperity. 
In the valley of the Mississippi and 
along the shores of the Great Lakes 
there has been born anew a demand for 
access to the sea. As Salem was, so the 
Lake ports hope to be; and the farmers 
of the present West think as eagerly of a 
new water route as did the settlers along 
the Ohio of untrammeled navigation 
down the Mississippi to the Gulf. 

This new understanding of the signifi- 
cance of sea-borne commerce offers no 
encouragement to those who would deny 
the Nation the Navy to which it is en- 
titled. The naval policy of Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson represents both 
the part of wisdom and the path to po- 
litical approval. The naval policy of 
Thomas Jefferson and Calvin Coolidge is 
not in tune with the times. 


A Tragedy of the 
Alphabet 


O those in search of something to 
reform, we commend the names 
of the letters of the English 
alphabet. This has appealed to some of 
us as a field potentially fruitful, but, as 
professional reformers appeared to have 
plenty to do and as we ourselves were 
not in the reform business, nothing was 
said about it. Now an incident—a trag- 
edy—makes such mention imperative. 
The nomenclature of our alphabet has 
deprived heroism, not merely of reward, 
but of fruition, 

A young wife, alone but for her baby, 
in a dark house in Washington, heard 
stealthy steps on the stairs. She peered 
down. A man was creeping up. She 
snatched a pistol from a drawer. It was 
empty, as she knew, but as the intruder 
did not know. She pointed it at him, 
made him put up his hands. She backed 
him downstairs and along a hall. She 
held him at the point of the pistol while 
she took down the telephone receiver 
and called the police station. To the 
sergeant who answered she said, ‘Send 
a policeman right away to 3534 T Street, 
Northwest, or I shall have to shoot a 
man I am holding at bay.” The police- 
man was despatched at once by motor- 
cycle, 

An hour and a half later a male mem- 
ber of the T Street household came 
home, In the almost dark hall he stum- 


bled over the unconscious body of the 
woman, 

The policeman never came. The 
brave young woman’s bluff could not 
last forever. As the minutes dragged 
out to an hour, the strain told. Her pis- 
tol hand faltered. The now desperate 
intruder hurled a heavy book, knocked 
her down, stepped over her, and fled to 
the street, expecting, of course, to en- 
counter the policeman, But the police- 
man was back at the station-house com- 
plaining to his companions of persons 
who call for a policeman and then say 
they did not. 

And all of this was not the fault of 
anybody—not, that is, of anybody at all 
directly concerned in the tragedy. It 
was the fault of those who devised the 
names of the letters of the English 
alphabet, possibly of those who have 
permitted those names to remain as they 
are. When the woman said “T Street,” 
the desk sergeant heard “P Street.” It 
was a rush order. He did not take time 
to query, “P as in Peter?” and to have 
her reply, “No, T as in Thomas.” Of 
course, he would not take time for that, 
even if policemen have learned this art 
of the switchboard girls and even if the 
woman could have followed the code. 
To the P Street address the policeman 
went, and there was nothing wrong 
there. 

But for the fact that it is in another 
police precinct, he would have been as 
likely to go to B Street. Or to C Street, 
or D Street, or E Street, or G Street, or 
V Street, or Z Street—just as likely to 
go to any of these seven as to T Street, 
where he was wanted, or to P Street, 
where he went and was not wanted. 

No, the Police Department was not 
greatly to blame. Nine letters that 
sound alike are simply too many for any 
one alphabet. Tragedies from their con- 
fusion are inevitable. Of course, this 
particular tragedy would not have oc- 
curred if the east and west streets of 
Washington had been given good, hon- 
est, mouth-filling names instead of let- 
ters. But that would have been merely 


one tragedy averted of the many that 


are potential in nine letters indistin- 
guishable over the telephone except by 
the device of inquiring, “B as in Bar- 
tholomew or Z as in Zarubbabel?” And, 
even so, there are those who, with an 
inherent twist toward the alliterative, 
would hear that query, “Z as in Zar- 
tholomew or B as in Barubbabel?” 

Unless we are to admit inferiority to 
the ancients, reform is imperative. A 
night-desk sergeant of the glory that was 
Greece, being urged to send quickly a 
policeman to Tau Street, never would 
have made the mistake of sending him 
to Pi Street. 


The Outlook for 
Communizing City 
Transit 


( y York City of transit in New 
York City are bad. Before they 
can become better they will 

probably become worse. They are un- 
satisfactory alike to those who own the 
lines and those who use them. The com- 
panies blame the five-cent fare. This, 
however, the city administration has re- 
fused to abandon. It has allowed its 
own share of the losses to fall upon the 
taxpayers. The corporations have ap- 
parently won Governor Smith over to a 
plan to abolish the city commission in 
charge of transit and turn control over 
to the Public Service-Commission of the 
State. Such a plan, even though the 
members of the State Commission that 
will control the transit are citizens of the 
city, is not in the direction of municipal 
home rule. Surely there is nothing over 
which a city ought to have more direct 
control than the transportation of its 
own citizens within its own borders. 
The State too, of course, has an interest, 
for some of the lines extend beyond the 
city limits, and all of the lines have to 
be financed under State auspices. The 
conflict for control will delay the in- 
crease in facilities. It is argued that the 
city has no adequate funds to be used in 
extension. Politics is partly to blame; 
but also bad management and a lack ot 
corporation statesmanship, 

Ninety miles away from New York 
there is an example of city transit that 
not only provides facilities but pays div- 
idends. This is in Philadelphia, where 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has just passed its fifteenth year 
under the management of Thomas E. 
Mitten. When he took hold after the 
strikes of 1909-10, the company had, to 
use his own phrase, “nothing but debts 
and deprivations and no prospects of 
anything better in sight.” All these have 
vanished. Mr. Mitten has not only 
placed the finances of the corporation 
upon a sound basis, but he has con- 
ducted a successful experiment in co- 
operative endeavor to the vast benefit, 
not only of the community and _ the 
stockholders, but the employees as well. 
We quote a bulletin for the employees: 

To-day, you have more than a 

$12,000,000 interest in the stock of 
P. R. T. which—due to your effective- 
ness—earns and pays 2 per cent quar- 
terly; you have more than $3,000,000 
in your savings and pension funds; 
and more than $15,000,000 in your 
home ownership and life insurance. 
This gives you a grand total of more 
than $30,000,000—averaging over 
$3,000 each. 


Not only this, but the men operating 
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the cars sold $18,000,000 worth of se- 
curities to the passengers. Thus the 
company, through its employees, did 
away with all underwriting and syndi- 
cating operations, received full value for 
its obligations, and enlisted popular sup- 
port. It has been easy to persuade peo- 
ple to buy a security the return from 
which will pay their car-fare. This is, 
of course, communism, but without red 
fiags and humbug. It is competent in- 
dustrial democracy. 

Employees are also paid higher wages 
there than on any other traction line in 
the country, the cars are better cared 
for, and there has been a reduction in 
the amount of carelessness and resulting 
damage that has a marked effect upon 
the cost of operation. 

Besides the investment phase carried 
on co-operatively through the Employ- 
ees’ Association, a benefit fund exists 
ample for all emergencies. It gave liber- 
ally to the families of policemen killed 
on duty, gave Dr. Russell H. Conwell a 
needed lift, made a liberal contribution 
to the Florida storm sufferers, and even 
helped out the Sesqui-Centennial. 

To all this has now been added a co- 
operative bank, also under Mitten man- 
agement. Of its purpose the founder 
says: 

Mitten Men and Management Bank 
is the ultimate expression of the Mit- 
ten plan of helping labor to become 
capital. You men who have now 
learned to appreciate the great happi- 
ness that comes from giving, are in 
1926 here pledging your time and 
money—through the activities of this 
bank—to magnify by 10,000 times the 
great work of doing good to others 
which I here struggled alone to accom- 
plish at the outset in 1910. 

Mitten Men and Management Bank 
is not out to earn or to pay big divi- 
dends. The policy of this bank is to 
help others to help themselves, even 
as P. R. T. men have been helped to 
help themselves. The family that has 
but $100 needs the aid of this bank to 
increase its estate—one hundred times 
more than the man who has $10,000. 
Safe deposit boxes at $2 a year—free 
advice on the making of wills to pro- 
tect the families of workers, and not 
more than actual cost of administering 
the estates of poor people, will not be 
productive of big dividends in money, 
but will pay big in helping to increase 
the savings of the workingman. 


To reach this point the Philadelphia 
public had to pay dearly. Under the 
Widener-Elkins syndicate investors were 
fleeced, just as they were under the 
Whitney-Ryan combination in New York 
and the Long Island Traction Group in 
Brooklyn, Yet the vast wreckage in 
Philadelphia has been reclaimed. 

The great part of the reclamation was 





on a five-cent-fare basis. The present 
rate is seven cents, with free transfers. 
This was forced on Mr. Mitten by the 
controllers of the overhead securities, 
very much against his will. He wished 
to continue the five-cent fare and make 
a charge for transfers, but was outvoted, 
with the result that 100,000,000 short 
riders, the most profitable sort, were lost 
in the first year, and the benefits aimed 
at were not achieved. 

The Philadelphia Company has taken 
over all forms of transit, including not 
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only the city-owned subway, but even 
taxicab service. It has developed bus 
lines where trolleys do not pay, has es- 
tablished parking places for auto users 
on the edge of the town where they may 
transfer to transit lines, and during the 
Sesqui-Centennial successfully operated 
an air line to Washington. 

This shows what can be done by com- 
mon sense, co-operation, and freedom 
from financial exploitation. It is the 
thing all cities are entitled to, but which 
Philadelphia has alone secured. 


How to Tell a Classic 
By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


r VHE word “classic” is anathema to 
a good many of the young peo- 
ple of the day. Classic music, 

classic paintings, classic poems, and even 

classic novels they avoid if they can. 

They appear to regard the adjective 

classic as a synonym of boresome. Un- 

fortunately, there is too much justifica- 
tion for their attitude—not in the real 
classics, but in the methods which our 
schools and colleges adopt in initiating 
young students into the so-called mys- 
teries of classical literature. When the 
preparatory-school pupil is plunged head 
first into Xenophon’s ‘Anabasis” or 

Cesar’s “Commentaries” and told that 

this is the way to become familiar with 

“the classics,” no wonder he gets a repel- 

lent shock like that of a douche of cold 

water. In French he is told to read 

Corneille and Racine—or at least he 

used to be in my student days—and in 

English he is made to pull Shakespeare 

to pieces like a treatise on chemistry or 

is set to work on the novels of Richard- 
son and Fielding or the most antiquarian 
ot the tales of Scott. 

If I were trying to interest a group of 
school boys or girls in classical litera- 
ture, I should begin by saying to them 
some of the things set down in this arti- 
cle. In fact, 1 recently did say them to 
a high school assembly in one of the 
boroughs of New York City when in- 
vited to do so by the head of the De- 
partment of English. I infer from the 
attitude of my audience that they were 
interested. Whether their teachers ap- 
proved is more doubtful. These boys 
and girls were not studying Greek and 
Latin, but they were supposed to be 
learning something about the classics of 
English literature. If what I said is true 
of English classics, it is also true—al- 
though doubtless not the whole truth— 
of Latin, Greek, French, and Italian 
classics. 

The word classic comes from the 
Latin adjective classicus. Now classicus 





had to do with the classes or divisions of 
society under one of the Roman consti- 
tutions. The word gradually came to 
mean belonging to the first class, And 
se we use the word class in American 
slang to mean first rate, tip-top, or, as 
the English say in their slang, “topping.” 
If you ask an Eton boy whether he had 
a good time at a party, he will answer, 
“Topping!” You ask an American 
schoolboy about some pretty girl he 
knows, and perhaps he will reply, “I'll 
say she has some class!” The word 
class, therefore, means of extra fine 
quality. 

In literature the word classic was orig- 
inally limited to Greek and Latin prose 
and poetry. It has now come to mean 
any piece of literature whose quality is 
such that it has survived for fifty or a 
hundred years and is by common con- 
sent regarded as so good as to be perma- 
nent. A literary classic should possess 
one or all of the following qualities: 

I. It should reflect the mode of 
thought and the customs and manners of 
its time. 

The travels of Herodotus, the dia- 
logues of Socrates, and the novels of 
Jane Austen are examples. 

II. It should be written in a beautiful 
and striking style. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech is an ex- 
ample. 

III. It should spring from and appeal 
to a cultivated imagination. 

The poems of Keats are an example. 

IV. It should be a contribution to the 
thought of the world and should stimu- 
late the thought of the world. 

The essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
are an example, 

V. It should possess a universal human 
interest and express all phases of human 
experience. 

The Old Testament and Shakespeare’s 
plays are examples. 

No one generation can determine what 
classics it is producing. The final judg- 
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ment must and will be pronounced by 
succeeding generations. Walt Whitman 
and Lincoln were looked on with con- 
tempt by many of their most highly 
educated contemporaries. And _ yet 
Whitman’s “O Captain! My Captain!” 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech will 
live as long as the English language lives. 

Nor does a classic have to be “high- 
brow stuff.” If it is a genuine intelligent 
and witty picture of a certain aspect of 
society, even a “best-seller” may become 
a classic; although I am bound to say 
that most of our modern best-sellers 
have very little chance of achieving this 
immortality. The “Pickwick Papers,” 
the “Biglow Papers,” and “Nights with 
Uncle Remus” were all best-sellers and 
are all classics. I hope I shall shock 
nobody by saying that I think ‘“Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes” is more likely to 
become a classic than many contem- 
porary novels or stories that are much 
more pretentious. Artificial and preten- 
tious writing never makes a classic. Sin- 
cerity, simplicity, and spontaneity are 
qualities that every true classic—whether 
in music, painting, prose, or poetry— 
possesses; all others pretending to the 
title are counterfeits. Let nobody hood- 


wink you into supposing that the clas- 
sics are pompous, stilted, and boresome. 
If they were, nobody would read them— 
not even your teachers and professors. 
The most outstanding example of the 
simplicity and spontaneity of a classic 
that occurs to me at the moment is 
Xavier de Maistre’s “Voyage autour de 
ma chambre.” Here is an army officer 
who, while under arrest for participation 
in a duel, wrote a description of his bed- 
room, ‘The description is enlivened by 
comments on and allusions to nature, 
human nature, art, books, psychology, 
etc., etc—comments suggested by the 
objects in his room. He begins by say- 
ing that this kind of journey has the 
great merit of costing nothing. For this 
reason it will appeal to people of mod- 
erate fortune. For the same reason it 
will appeal to the rich, who like as well 
as anybody to get bargains. It will ap- 
peal to invalids who fear storms and 
cold; to cowards who fear thieves, preci- 
pices, and bogs; to the indolent who dis- 
like physical labor. “Join me,’ he says, 
“in my journey; we will travel in easy 
stages, laughing along the way at those 
tourists who struggle to see Rome and 
Paris. Not a single obstacle shall stop 
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us, and giving ourselves up to our imagi- 
nation we shall follow wherever it may 
be pleased to lead us.” 

De Maistre had not the faintest idea 
that he was writing a classic. He wrote 
to relieve the tedium of six weeks’ con- 
finement to his room. But one French 
critic says that “his chatting with the 
reader is ravishing,” and Professor de 
Sumichrast, of Harvard, thus assigns hi. 
place in French literature: 

Xavier de Maistre is honest, sin- 
cere. There is not a trace of affecta- 
tion, not a shade of vanity in his re- 
flections. . . . To be sure, he was not 
a genius and he is not to be counted 
among the grand figures of French 
literature. But he was very human, 
a careful and penetrating observer, a 
charming talker, a first-rate story- 
teller, so attractive and engaging that 
once his book is read its savor, per- 
fume, and brilliance linger with the 
reader; the “Voyage autour de ma 
chambre” rests in the memory as one 
of the most delightful souvenirs of the 
pleasure of reading. 


Here is perhaps revealed the best test 
of a true classic, Is the memory of a 
book as great a source of pleasure as the 
reading of the book itself? 


Lifting by Boot-Straps 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


O relieve the economic situation 

| in our own country men are 

proposing various agricultural 

experiments involving Government aid. 

It is interesting to note the result of one 
such experiment in Switzerland. 

A century ago that country produced 
four-fifths of the grain necessary for the 
food supply of the population at that 
time. To supply the present population 
Switzerland produces less than one-fifth 
of the quantity required, 

This is due to: 

(1) The rapid strides of industry, re- 
sulting in a large growth of non-agricul- 
tural population; 

(2) Increased individual demand; 

(3) The superior quality and cheap- 
ness of foreign (American) grain, be- 
cause both of more favorable climatic 
conditions and the economies in the cor- 
porate working of our “vast waving 
prairies” by perfected machinery as op- 
posed to operation of the tiny grain 
fields one sees hereabouts. 
oon in by warring naticns, 

1914-18, in order to produce 
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bread for the people the Swiss Govern- 
ment took over all the grain crops, save 
amounts necessary to meet the family 
needs of the grain growers themselves. 
By ruthlessly forcing cultivation it actu- 
ally did, towards the end of the war, 
supply from home products about half 
the grain necessary to a very strictly and 
painfully rationed consumption, A Swiss 
friend then wrote to me from Geneva: 
“We have no more bread per person 
than the Parisians had at the end of the 
Prussian siege” (1871). . 

In other words, the Swiss Government 
established a monopoly. 

Its Federal Trade Bureau at Berne, 
the capital, bought at an attractive price 
all the Swiss grain offered and exclu- 
sively controlled all imported wheat. It 
established a selling price to cover these 
purchases and overhead expenses. No 
profit was involved, save enough to con- 
stitute reserves destined to stabilize 
prices. 

In consequence of the unrestricted 
submarine warfare of 1917, wheat im- 
ports into Switzerland diminished alarm- 
ingly. The Government then, sequester- 


ing the whole crop, ordered each grain 
grower to sow at least as much land as 
in the preceding year and, in addition, 
imposed on the cantons the order to cul- 
tivate 125,000 acres additional. 


BR” the useful thing in war time 1s 
not always equally so in peace 
time. 

After the war the Government monop- 
oly tried to encourage cultivation by the 
guaranty of purchase of the crop at a 
price fixed a very long time in advance. 


Even this did not save the Swiss wheat 


area from diminishing. Whereas during 
the war prices for domestic and imported 
wheat, paid by the monopoly, had varied 
little, the quotation on domestic wheat 
now shot up one, three, twenty points, 
only to fall again half-way, remaining 
still at a relatively high rate. Adminis- 
tration charges were kept as low as pos- 
sible, but grain has been costing much 
more at Berne than at Berlin, Prague, 
or Rome, and very much more than at 
Paris or Brussels. 

The total net loss to Swiss buyers, if 
is stated, has exceeded $35,000,000. Sc 
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much for artificial, monopolistic interfer- 
ence with the natural course of trade. 

Of course, the main difficulty in Switz- 
erland has been to fix a price for the 
production of indigenous cereals, mak- 
ing their production possible. It costs 
something to raise grain here. Natu- 
rally, only non-mountainous territory 
can be utilized, and even this shows a 
diminution, as has been said, in the area 
devoted to grain. Doubtless the great 
reason for this is the realization of the 
fact that there is too much rain in Switz- 
erland for wheat production, and that 
the whole country is far better adapted 
for cattle breeding and dairy products. 
These now account for nearly four-fifths 
of Switzerland’s income from agriculture, 
that from cereals being less than one- 
twentieth of the whole. 

Despite all this, the agrarians and 
Socialists, in their desire to increase the 
production of indigenous grain, have 
been demanding still greater sacrifices 
from the Government. They contend 
that only by its aid could Switzerland 
have an even half-way supply of cereals, 
tc be relied on in case of a possible fu- 
ture European war; or could agricultur- 
ists be induced to turn from cattle-rais- 
ing to greater grain cultivation, main- 
taining prices with a minimum of fluc- 
tuation. Hence, despite its discouraging 
record, the Government consented to a 


popular vote as to whether or not to con- 
tinue the monopoly, hoping for better 
times. 

The monopoly had been maintained 
and continued in virtue of the excep- 
tional war powers then granted to the 
Government, though really contrary to 
the Swiss Constitution. The electorate 
was therefore asked, whether, by a new 
qualifying article to be added to the 
Constitution, it would legalize this pro- 
ceeding. <A decisive vote meant both a 
popular and a cantonal majority. 


| Fags Sunday, December 5, through- 
out all Switzerland the bells in the 
church-towers summoned the citizens to 
their electoral duties. Nowhere more 
than in this country is an election im- 
pressive. Occurring on Sunday, it has 
almost a religious character. Some years 
ago I spent a summer at Wiesen, in the 
Engadine. On the morning of the elec- 
tion the herders, dressed in their Sunday 
best, came down from the surrounding 
mountain pastures, listened to a sermon 
in the church on the privilege and dig- 
nity of the vote, and then, filing out, 
solemnly deposited their ballots in the 
waiting urn. 

This year’s popular decision was in 
the negative—371,300 citizens voting to 
abolish the monopoly against 365,100 to 
continue it, a close vote. The cantonal 
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result was more conclusive—14 cantons 
in favor of abolishment against 8 for 
continuance. 

The question of grain monopoly, it 
must be added, was not the only thing 
confronting the electorate. The major- 
ity vote was, above all, a vote on prin- 
ciple. 


| Saeogaen of commerce and industry 
lies at the foundation of the Swiss 
economic system. A grain monopoly has 
created a privilege for a certain very 
small category of voters—the grain 
growers. ‘This, the Socialists indicated, 
was but their first step in the socializa- 
tion of the national economic life. Nat- 
urally! Why, indeed, should not the 
very large category composed of the cat- 
tlemen have such privilege, or, if you 
like, the other small categories, the wine- 
growers and the fruit growers? Why 
should not all other agricultural cate- 
gories follow suit—and then, inevitably, 
the various classes of industry? 

Yet how about a Constitution which 
regards all citizens as equal before the 
law? 

The plight of Swiss and American 
agriculturists seems pitiable. But some 
methods recommended to extricate them 
mean simply an attempt to lift by tug- 
ging at boot-straps. 


Geneva, December 7, 1926. 


New Mass Power in Japan 


ISTORY, after many, many pa- 
H tient centuries, has ai last given 

to the proletarians of Nippon a 
red-letter day. It fell on October 17, 
1926. On that day the Nippon Farm- 
ers’ Party was born with something of 
pomp and circumstance in the city of 
Tokyo. 

On the self-same day also the Nippon 
People’s Party was launched in the 
metropolitan city of Osaka, which out- 
ranks Tokyo now in wealth and the 
number of people in it. 

Here in America, the birth of a party 
like these is just the birth of a party— 
that’s all, In Nippon of 1926 it is more 
exciting than the Boston Tea Party or 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ever was. For a rather simple 
reason—that nothing like that had ever 
happened before in all the twenty-five- 
century story of that country. 

Since the time of the gods our people 
over there have always looked up to the 
“above-cloud” circles for the source of 
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governmental powers, And when a peo- 
ple keep on looking up for orders for 
2,580 years, they are apt to get a habit. 
For centuries our society had been di- 
vided into two major sections, in the 
simplest and most primitive fashion 
imaginable: the one giving orders and 
the other carrying them into effect. 
Confucius, who was a much greater poli- 
tician than he ever was a prophet of 
spiritual light, was largely responsible 
for it. With all his tremendous prestige, 
the Sage of Shantung imposed this crude 
socio-political system upon the peoples 
of the Far East. 

After twenty-five centuries of this 
simple régime, and all of a sudden, Nip- 
pon was driven out—literally kicked out 
—into the middle current of the world 
tide of political thought. An American 
Commodore by the name of Perry did 
it. There is a fashionable talk among 
cur American friends to-day about self- 
determination and about the wickedness 
of meddling with the affairs of other 
peoples, That sounds rather humorous 
to most of us Japanese. For if ever a 
foreign Power meddled with the inter- 
nal affairs of its neighbor, America did 
cn that fateful day early in 1854, when 
the black ships of the American Navy 
steamed into the Bay of Tokyo in 
violation of the country’s laws and 
trained their big guns upon the heart of 
the Shogun’s capital, the city of Edo. 
There was no fire-proof section in that 
old city then; it was entirely built of 
wooden houses. The threat of burning 
it up with a few well-directed shots was 
no idle jest to our pompous ancestors. 
In insolence and high-handedness his- 
tory knows few equals of this act of 
Commodore Perry. Of course, it was 
all a bluff; the kindly American Com- 
modore had not the remotest idea of 
firing on the defenseless city. But the 
Elders of the Shogun’s Government— 
who were a lot of gigantic bluffs them- 
selves—could not see through this little 
American play at all. So they opened 
up the country to the four winds of the 
world’s political thought. Did this wake 
up our people and make them see and 
realize that the real source of political 
power rested with the people themselves, 
and not with the minority who had al- 
ways lorded it over them? It did not. 
It did not break their habit of centuries 
of looking up for orders—not in the 
least. 


7 our American friends, therefore, 


would read the meaning of the com- 
ing of our mass into political power 
aright, they must look at the birth of our 
two proletarian parties in the light of 
the following historical facts: 


1, Our constitutional Government was 
a free and kindly gift of our enlightened 
monarch, the Meiji Emperor. Our peo- 
ple didn’t do a thing to get it. They did 
not even dream of asking for it. It was 
actually and literally forced upon the 
people in spite of them. 

2. Our Constitution is the one and 
only bloodless charter of political free- 
dom known to history. Our people did 
not shed a single drop of blood for it. 
Far from fighting for it, they did not 
like the idea of our Emperor limiting his 
own absolute powers, They did their 
best to accept this priceless gift as 
quietly and as gracefully as possible be- 
cause—and solely and simply because— 
it came from their beloved sovereign. If 
any other mortal but the Emperor had 
even suggested such a thing as curtail- 
ing the powers and prerogatives of our 
Emperor or of the Imperial house, he 
would have been lynched on the spot. 
The Emperor himself limited his own 
absolute power, so they could not say 
anything. And that was all. 

3. Our Imperial family is a political 
miracle, anyway. It holds the record of 
being positively the only human institu- 
tion which has not abused its absolute 
power for five-and-twenty centuries. Of 
what other reigning house could this be 
said? Small wonder that our people 
look upon it as something utterly un- 
human, haloed with a touch of the di- 
vine. A few days before I wrote these 
lines, Yoshihito, the 123d sovereign of 
Nippon, lay at his Hayama Palace with 
fever at 104° and his pulse racing at 120 
a minute. And the whole country was 
turned into one vast prayer-meeting be- 
fore its countless shrines. These millions 
of streaming eyes and quivering lips 
were not praying for the head of a gov- 
ernment, for a mere ruler. Of that, you 
may be sure. They were praying for 
their dear-beloved father—the father 
who had devoted his whole life to help- 
ing the poor and relieving the suffering 
of unfortunates and fighting for the un- 
der dogs among his children. 

Our Imperial house is the one magic 
power that holds Nippon as a solid unit: 
under all stresses and storms of political 
weather. Therein lies the secret of the 
greatness. of that small Island Empire. 


nt this being true, when our mass 
wake up to find that the sovereign 
power of state really resides with and 
springs from the people themselves, and 
not from above, it excites them not at all 
as far as their attitude toward their Em- 
peror and the Imperial house is con- 
cerned. It is this that turns the very 
thought of a political revolution in that 
country into an impossible joke. 
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The coming of the Nippon mass into 
its own, therefore, has an entirely differ- 
ent meaning from what a similar event 
has had in Europe and America. It is 
no hurricane signal. It spells a brighter 
day, a bit more crowded day, in our po- 
litical circles. About the only people 
who are completely up in the air and 
worried sick over the new order of things 
are our old-type politicians. And that is 
a good thing—a vastly amusing thing to 
the rest of the country. 


HE Nippon Farmers’ Party, as it 
stands now, is composed of a large 
body of conservative farmers who had 
seceded from the ranks of the Farmers’ 
Union, which had been one of the two 
leading factors in the make-up of the 
Labor-Farmer Party, which had gone on 
the rocks. The seceders organized them- 
selves under the name of the All-Nippon 
Farmers’ Federation, That was in 
April, 1926. On July 5 they met to 
take the first step in building up a 
nation-wide political party for the pro- 
motion and protection of the interests of 
farm labor of Japan, Farmers of Yama- 
nashi, Niigata, Gifu, Tokyo, and five 
other prefectures, as well as those of 
Hokkaido, our great northern island, 
supported the movement actively. And 
on October 17, 1926, as has been men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, 
the leaders of the farmers met at the 
Kyocho Hall, in Shiba Park, Tokyo, and 
launched the proletarian party under the 
imposing name of Nippon Nomin To— 
the Nippon Farmers’ Party. Here are 
the four principal planks of their plat- 
form: 

1, Emancipation from the tyrannical 
cppression and. abuse under the political 
administration of the privileged classes. 
Immediate realization of social justice. 

2. Prosperity and security of the 
country through fairer distribution of 
wealth and growth of industries, 

3. Reform of the present unnatural 
political systems and customs and. the 
establishment of the New Nippon on a 
rational political system, 

4. Denouncement of city culture and 
the development of rural civilization in 
tune with the sunshine, the open spaces, 
and with the soil. 

The Nippon People’s Party, which 
came into being on the same day as the 
Nippon Farmers’ Party, has much in 
common with it as far as its platform is 
concerned, It calls for the formation of 
a more rational society based on “social 
justice.” It demands the realization of 
the Government for the proletariat and 
by that class. It demands reform in the 
present parliamentary system of the 
country. It demands the establishment 
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Polling booth in Japan 


of a new industrial policy and of a new 
standard of social politics. 

Both these two new parties stand 
stoutly for orderly, parliamentary proce- 
dure in getting what they want and are 
utterly opposed to radical or revolution- 
ary methods. With them, “direct ac- 
tien” is taboo, They stand, therefore, 
as the right wing of our proletarian par- 
ties, 

The “Kokumin,” one of the leading 
newspapers in Tokyo, opened its leading 
editorial devoted to the formation of the 
new parties with, “We hail with enthusi- 
asm the organization of the Japan Farm- 
ers’ Party.” “October 17 was a felicitous 
day,” declared the “Yamato,” another 
Tokyo daily, also, in its leading editorial, 
“for the Japan Farmers’ Party and the 
Japan People’s Party were successfully 
organized on that day.” The rest of the 
nation’s press tuned in in quite as happy 
a vein as the above. And this was some- 
thing remarkable. For no political party 
ol the past had enjoyed such unanimous 


and hearty salute at its birth as these 
two humble parties received. 

Perhaps the most eloquent thing 
about the appearance of these prole- 
iarian political parties was that the 
whole country felt something like ice 
and fire traveling up and down its spine 
over the birth yelps of these two prole- 
tarian political parties. The people felt 
the thrill of the dawn-break of a new 
order of things. 


Sige were the first political parties in 
the real sense of the word that Nip- 
pon has seen in all her twenty-five-cen- 
tury history. Our old political parties 
were not much more than so many feudal 
clans masquerading under an up-to-date 
and fashionable name, all out for the 
pleasant and profitable pastime of shak- 
ing down ripe and juicy plums. Their 
solemnly paraded platforms meant noth- 
ing in their old moss-coated life of cor- 
ruption, They did not stand and fall 
for political principles. It was on the 
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personality, power, and prestige of their 
chief—and nothing else—that their par- 
ties were founded and built. They never 
fought for political principles; they al- 
ways fought for their chieftain—as in 
the good old feudal days—and for the 
spoils of war. They talked of the con- 
stitutional state, of the right of the peo- 
ple, of the parliamentary government, 
and so on glibly enough, but their ac- 
tions by day, and especially by night, 
proved them the shining citizens of the 
dark ages, 

So there we were; after thirty-seven 
years of so-called constitutional régime 
(for the present Constitution was pro- 
mulgated on the snowy morning of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1889) our beloved Nippon has 
at last managed to hatch a few real 
political parties which were built solely 
on political principles and platforms, and 
in no sense whatever on the power and 
personality of chieftains. The very first 
political parties, moreover, which pro- 
claimed the all-important political creed: 
That the source of sovereign power of 
the land is with the people. It was quite 
an event. 

And they were happy enough to come 
at the time when our old political parties, 
without exception, had lost the last ves- 
tige of popular confidence under the 
persistent avalanche of ill-smelling scan- 
dals. To-day our people’s fancy turns 
not at all gently to hog runs of a 
slaughter-house whenever the politics 
and politicians are mentioned. They are 
thoroughly and unspeakably disgusted 
with the whole business; nothing can 
possibly be worse than the old existing 
political parties. Anything new appeals: 
to them as a distinct relief. 


bY jase really brought the proletarian 
parties into the picture was, of 
course, our new universal manhood suf- 
frage law. It passed the Imperial Diet in 
March, 1925, and was promulgated by 
the Imperial Rescript of January 30. It 
took away the property qualification of 
the voter entirely. Literally, with the sin- 
gle stroke of legislation, it increased the 
number of voters from less than 3,000,- 
000 to pretty close to 13,000,000—more 
than quadrupled the electorate over- 
night, as it were. And these new voters 
will come into play with the next gen- 
eral election, which may be precipitated 
at any time now with the fail of the 
present Wakatsuki Government, which 
is admitted to be decidedly wobbly even 
by its ardent supporters. And the for- 
mation of the two proletarian parties is 
one of the chief preparations for the po- 
litical drama which is about to open with 
the Fifty-fifth Session of the Imperial 
Diet. 











H. R. H. Prince William of Sweden 


Explorer, Big-Game Hunter, Author, and Critic 


AVING hunted tigers in India 
H and gorillas in Africa, Prince 

William of Sweden is coming to 
the United States to brave the adven- 
tures of a lecture tour. Doubtless the 
venture will prove a success, because the 
Prince has many fascinating tales to tell 
and is, moreover, the kind of man that 
Americans like to call a “regular guy.” 
He may not own a radio set, but he does 
own a Ford coupé, and, having no chauf- 
feur, he drives it himself through the 
streets of Stockholm or over the country 
roads of Sweden. A naval officer by 
training, he is devoting his life to the 
profession of writing, a profession in 
which there are no royal short cuts to 
distinction. He has had considerable 
success as a poet, playwright, dramatic 
critic, novelist, and writer of travel 
sketches; he has even won his way into 
leading American magazines; but he is 
still working hard, and is under no illu- 
sion that he has scaled the topmost 
heights of literary expression. 

American audiences will see a tall man 
whose slender, rather bony face, which 
favors the lineaments of his father, still 
bears the marks of suffering from tropi- 
cal fevers. It is the face of a dreamer, 
yet the kind of dreamer who has com- 
manded war-ships in the Baltic and 
black men in the jungles. 

Prince William is forty-two years old, 
the second son of King Gustaf V of Swe- 
den, and the only living brother of 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, whose re- 
cent visit together with the Crown Prin- 
cess is well remembered. He was mar- 
ried some years ago to the Russian 
Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna, but this 
marriage has been dissolved. His son, 
Prince Lennart, is now attending school 
in Stockholm, 

This will be Prince William’s second 
visit to America, his first having taken 
place in 1907, when he came as a young 
naval lieutenant on board a Swedish 
cruiser in order to represent his country 
at the Jamestown Exposition. He had 
won his rank, not through royal favor, 
but in the regular way, by completing 
the courses at the Swedish Naval Acad- 
emy and the preliminary period of train- 
ing at sea, As a cadet he excelled in the 
winter sports characteristic of his coun- 
try, namely, ski-running, ski-jumping, 
skating, hockey, and ice-boating. Some- 
what later he became so skilled in motor- 
ing that he set one of the early speed 
records for Sweden. In 1913 he won the 
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first prize for non-professional drivers in 
the overland winter races between Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg. 


ceased this young officer and sports- 
man should turn to the writing of 
poetry doesn’t seem strange when we re- 
call that his grandiather Oscar II was a 
poet whose verse is still popular. Inci- 
dentally, a brother of King Oscar II was 
an unusually gifted composer, and Prince 
William’s uncle, Prince Eugene, is a 
painter of international fame. With 
such family traditions, it was natural 
that Prince William should occasionally 
lay aside his books on navigation or 
gunnery and try his hand at composing 
chanteys and bailads. While many of 
these efforts were torn up and scattered 
to the winds, many others survived and 
are even now being sung by “square- 
head” sailors. The Prince’s shipmates 
also discovered that he had dramatic 
talent, and he was given the task of writ- 
ing plays for amateur production during 
festive celebrations on board. 

But it is one thing to write for un- 
critical comrades, and quite a different 
thing to write for the public. So it hap- 
pened that Prince William’s first pub- 
lished book appeared under a pseudo- 
nym. It was a translation of L. Hope’s 
“The Garden of Kama,” under the title 
“Indian Erotics,” and the translator 
called himself “L. Wica.” The shift of 
interest from the ways of the Baltic Sea 
to the ways of love-making in India—at 
least as subjects for literary exercise— 
happened in connection with a trip to 
Siam and India in 1911 and 1912. Prince 
William represented Sweden at the 
coronation of King Maha Vajiravudh 
in Bangkok. Later he had an oppor- 
tunity to hunt big game in the jungles 
of India. This tour resulted in the first 


book under his own name, “Where the | 


Sun Shines,” a collection of vivid and 
highly readable sketches of India and 
Siam. 

The Prince next made an extended 
trip to East Africa. There he killed a 
number of lions and captured one cub, 
which he brought back as a pet to his 
apartment in the royal palace in Stock- 
holm. For several months the cub was 
the boon companion of Prince William 
and his young son, But as the animal 
grew older it seemed to become too 
much of a lion for the peace of the pal- 
ace, and the Prince obligingly gave it 
away to a zoological garden. 


By VICTOR O. FREEBURG 


y= the World War broke out, 

Prince William, then a lieuten- 
ant-commander, took command of a de- 
stroyer, with orders to see that Sweden’s 
neutrality was not violated. In time he 
was appointed commander of a division 
of destroyers, and in this capacity he 
escorted many American, English, and 
French ships safely out of the Baltic and 
away from the German reconnoitering 
fleets. It was a time of great strain eveu 
for officers in a neutral navy, and the 
Prince’s emotions found expression again 
in poetry. A volume of verse with the 
significant title “Extinguished Beacons” 
appeared in 1916, and another volume, 
entitled “Black and White,” appeared in 
1918. Both were very favorably re- 
ceived by the critics, who now hailed 
William as a poet of the first rank in 
Sweden. A third volume of poems, en- 
titled “Selene,” upholds his reputation. 

When the war was over, the Prince re- 
signed from active naval service in order 
to give more time to literary work. 
Within a year he published a collection 
of short stories under the title “The Old 
Pine.” These stories, like the poems 
published earlier, revealed the deep im- 
pressions left by the stirring years 1914- 
18. As fiction the stories were of uneven 
quality, but at least they showed the 
versatility of their author. The critics 
encouraged him to continue, and the 
motion-picture companies began bidding 
for his output. 

Desiring to extend the horizons of his 
experience, Prince William in 1920 be- 
gan a series of travels, First he visited 
the Arctic island of Spitzbergen. Then 
he spent some time in Honduras, Gua- 
temala, and other Central American 
countries, where he had some _near- 
adventures in connection with the usual 
revolutions. It is related that on one oc- 
casion Prince William innocently walked 
into a street skirmish. A young soldier, 
trying in vain to operate a machine gun, 
asked the intelligent-looking stranger for 
assistance. The Prince and the soldier 
then pooled their skill, with the result 
that they put their own gun completely 
out of commission. 

The literary result of Prince William’s 
travels in Latin-American countries was 
a great descriptive work entitled “Be- 
tween Two Continents.” It appeared in 
1921, but before it was off the press he 
started on his eventful exploring trips in 
Central Africa, which have already given 
material for four books and are to be 
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Prince William of Sweden 


the subject of his lectures in the United 
States. He was accompanied by Swed- 
ish scientists, and the primary object 
was to make collections for the Riks- 
museum in Stockholm, Most of the ex- 
ploring was done in the wilds of the Bel- 
gian Congo. Lions, gorillas, and other 
big game were bagged by the Prince, 
and a remarkable series of motion pic- 
tures of animal life was made by the 
camera man of the party. It was on this 
trip that Prince William suffered his 
third, and nearly fatal, attack of fever. 
He became ill when the expedition was 
a twelve days’ journey away from the 
nearest doctor, and for a long time his 
life was despaired of. When he got well, 
he made a record of all his impressions 
in connection with the fever and used 
this as the basis of one of his most thrill- 
ing short stories. 

A vivid description of the entire expe- 
dition was made by Prince William in 
his book “Among Pygmies and Gorillas,” 
Which has appzared in several languages, 


and has had a wide sale in the United 
States. A second book, entitled “At the 
Water Holes,” further illustrates his 
African experiences. Had Prince Will- 
iam been satisfied merely to record his 
fascinating travels, he might now have 
rested on his laurels, But he is a crea- 
tive writer, and hence naturally wove 
many of his observations into imagina- 
tive tales which he published in a volume 
entitled “Black Novels.” They are sto- 
ries of jungle love, native superstitions, 
the magic of medicine men, and the 
strange experiences that come to white 
men in a black civilization. All of them 
deftly reproduce the atmosphere of pic- 
turesque African settings. 


Howe Prince William is more in- 
terested in human character than 
in the coloration of scene. This interest, 
dceminant in “Black Novels,” found 
more direct expression in his play 
“Kinangozi,” which was the fourth lit- 
erary work inspired by the trip into 


Africa, The action is laid in the Belgian 
Congo and concerns the dramatic meet- 
ing in the wilderness between an Eng- 
lishwoman and an Englishman who once 
in their youth had loved each other. 
This play has already been successfully 
produced in Europe, and is now being 
considered for possible adaptation to the 
stage here in America. 

The success of his first play encour- 
aged Prince William to try his hand 
again. He wrote a drama entitled “On 
Board,” in which an Atlantic liner is the 
scene. The action is an allegorical 
study of modern civilization, in which 
labor, represented by the mutinous crew, 
menaces the upper classes, represented as 
passengers who are concerned over their 
own squabbles but unaware of the dan- 
gers that threaten the ship of state, 

“On Board” had its premicre in Fin- 
land during the autumn of 1926, and, 
while it may not be destined to any 
phenomenal runs, it reveals Prince Will- 
iam’s deep interest in social problems, 
He has recently completed a play which 
he describes as a drama of ideas. It is 
entitled “The Other One,” and has been 
accepted for production at the Oscar 
Theatre in Stockholm. 

This royal dramatist is a regular 
“first-nighter.” He has to be, in order 
to hold one of his jobs, which is that of 
dramatic critic for a Stockholm weekly. 
“T’m afraid I wouldn’t be much good as 
a critic on a daily,” said the Prince re- 
cently to a correspondent, “because it 
takes me too long to make up my mind 
about the real merits of the play and its 
production.” However that may be, he 
succeeds in making up his mind at least 
once a week in a very entertaining way, 
and his department in the weekly “Tdun” 
has long been a popular feature. 

No wonder they call him “the hard- 
working Prince.” He works even on his 
vacations. Spending a few months in 
the Riviera not long ago meant for him 
the writing of another book. It is out 
now, a delightful study of folk-ways and 
scenes of historical association in the 
south of France. Prince William is in 
natural sympathy with this subject, for 
it may be recalled that he is the direct 
descendant of a great Frenchman, Jean 
Baptiste Bernadotte, who was a marshal 
under Napoleon before he became King 
of Sweden and founder of the present 
royal house. 

When asked recently where he pre- 
ferred io live, Prince William unhesi- 
tatingly answered, “My country place in 

weden.” He referred to an estate of 
five thousand acres which he holds by 
virtue of being the Duke of Sdderman- 
land. In these idyllic surroundings of 
lakes and forests he does much of his 
literary work during the warmer months 
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of the year. Here he lives with two or 
three servants in a famous old chateau. 
Occasionally he breaks the routine of his 
writing for recreation or to survey the 
work of his tenants, And sometimes 


over the week-end there is a party at- 
tended by his friends, among whom are 
prominent authors, actors, and artists. 
Early in the autumn he goes up to 
Stockholm and opens his apartment in 
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the royal palace. His son, who is going 
to school, lives with him there, and fre- 
quently the privileged visitor may find 
father and son pondering over some 
problem set by the teacher. 


Standardization—Bane or Blessing P 


By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


business man, and I am frankly 
puzzled; gravely so. 

When I sit at my library table of an 
evening and read what the leaders and 
thinkers of unquestioned standing say 
about the alarming, crushing effects of 
standardization upon American life, I 
pause and deeply consider. I am con- 
vinced. 

When, on the morrow, however, I 
reach my business desk and read the 
commercial and engineering papers, the 
ieaders in the economic field, from Her- 
bert Hoover down, talk in precisely an 
opposite strain. I become bewildered. 
To them standardization is the greatest 
single contribution which American eco- 
nomic science has made to modern de- 
velopment, To them the fact that 
Americans now use 25 styles of collars 
instead of 120; 250 styles of pencils in- 
stead of 700; 300 kinds of pocket-knives 
instead of 1,500; 80 kinds of clocks in- 
stead of 600; eat 6 kinds of bread in- 
stead of 15; and smoke 6 kinds of cigars 
instead of 150, is a demonstrable bless- 
ing, and far from a bane. The number 
of million dollars it has saved the Ameri- 
can public is actually calculable; the 
erand total runs into billions. Hoover, 
it is fairly sure, will go down to poster- 
ity, not so much as the dispenser of 
American charity in foreign lands, as the 
Lord High Executioner of thousands of 
superfluous sizes, models, shapes, and 
kinds of American goods, and the Great 
Standardizer of the industrial era. As 
Koko says, “they never will be missed,” 
for the public has not uttered a single 
whimper for its former wasteful variety. 
Henry Ford is already, indeed, world 
famous for standardizing a certain mod- 
est form of conveyance, so that the high- 
ways and byways of the whole round 
globe crawl with little black ants of his 
creation, His factory is the very apo- 
theosis of standardization, a veritable 
Temple to a Standard, to which we, of a 
mechanistic age, travel and worship in a 
certain semi-religious awe. 


I AM a fairly young, liberal-minded 


I 


WV 7 uat, then, is the meaning of the 
strange schism between those 
who lament, with much intellectual beat- 


ing of bosom, the standardizing process 
in America, and those, on the other 
hand, who place it upon the pinnacle as 
our proudest achievement? 

The easy, superficial answer—that it 
is moral and intellectual standardization, 
not mechanical standardization, which is 
insidious—will not at all satisfy a realis- 
tic inquirer. The moral, intellectual, 
and material are far too closely related; 
they are, in fact, almost one, as the doc- 
trine of the economic interpretation of 
history has already well demonstrated. 
Sets of ideas inevitably accompany mer- 
chandise. A Ford-car owner, a safety- 
razor owner, a golf-set owner, has cer- 
tain standard human reactions to the 
standard human situations in which he 
finds himself, and out of these inexora- 
bly rise the rudiments of a standard 
philosophy—even of religion. Bobbed 
hair, monocles, spats, Rolls-Royce cars, 
and villas on Long Island have so thor- 
oughly connected themselves up to cer- 
tain standardized ideas that they are 
already standardized synonyms and 
signboards of outlook, character, and 
philosophy. Let a movie audience catch 
sight of any of them, or of a man with 
a sombrero and chaps, and the whole 
world, from Etah to Siam, knows what 
will be the point of view and the prob- 
able character, 

I submit, then, that it is useless to re- 
gard mechanistic standardization—of 
the merchandise and the materials of 
life—as not bound up with any other 
kind of standardization, Pick whatever 
standardization you especially detest, 
and I will undertake to connect it with 
the economic world and its overpowering 
compulsion toward standardization. The 
cost of individualization is always waste- 
fully high, There is evident in all our 
so-called standardizations a choice be- 
tween, on the one hand, improvement 
made universal, or, on the other hand, 
individuality made special. In all truth, 
it is neatly illustrated in the parable of 
the men’s clothing situation. Forty 
years ago even a rustic youth had a suit 
tailored to his measurement. It was in- 
dividual, but it was not a high tailoring 
standard. The great ready-made tailors 
picked master workers, set them to work 
to design standard sizes, and then pro- 


vided the rustic youth with a smartness 
of line only the very rich young man 
could get to his individual measurement. 
The rustic youth, faced by the two 
choices, very sensibly chose the stand- 
ardized clothes, as do most American 
men to-day—and now even Europeans. 
What the rustic youth relinquishes in 
individuality he is enormously compen- 
sated for in greater value, through 
standardization. 

The Ford owner is, of course, an 
equally illuminating example. By ac- 
cepting the replica of a million other 
cars, turned out like sausages in a 
mill, the rustic obtains a means of trans- 
portation at an amazingly low price. 
Add to our rustic’s standardized equip- 
ment a cheap watch, a cheap chain-store 
pair of shoes, a chain-store hat, a pack- 
age of standardized, machine-made cig- 
arettes, and you may visualize him driv- 
ing along the road in full flower as a 
spectacle illustrating the odious stand- 
ardized American. 

But he may be driving to a standard- 
ized “ready-cut” structure serving as a 
church, bought from a mail-order house, 
and he may be meeting there his sweet- 
heart, who is another standardized 
American in almost every particular. 
You must complete the picture. In the 
rustic’s pocket are standardized paper 
dollars, whose usefulness none will deny, 
but the significance of which will easily 
be missed. The paper is worthless in it- 
self; its only value is a certain meticu- 


-lously, delicately standardized value, the 


slightest jarring of which would stop a 
million wheels from turning and bring 
untold chaos. The shift in purchasing 
power as reflected in price is as nothing 
compared to what would occur if there 
was any doubt as to the redemption of 
that “long green.” 

One might pursue the illustration and 
refer to the standardized Bible in the 
church, the standardized time by which 
everybody’s movements are synchro- 
nized; and the standard of time fixed at 
Arlington to a minute fraction of a sec- 
ond from the stars; and here we are ar- 


rived at the master standardization of: 


all, at the standardized systems of the 
heavens, at which the rustic and his 
sweetheart can gaze in awe while they 
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follow the young generation’s standard- 
ized habit of “parking.” 


II 
os is no use in denying that 
standardization of mind, soul, and 
spirit is going on in America; it is too 
patent everywhere. Nothing that the 
uniformity-haters can say is beyond the 
mark; there is an appalling degree of 
sameness, of cookie-cutter character and 
outlook, stamped out with neatness, reg- 
ularity, and despatch. I have awakened 
in the morning in various places in the 
United States, while traveling, and, 
whether on a train or a hotel, I have 
usually experienced that peculiar confu- 
sion of orientation which in a_half- 
wakened matutinal state one often feels 
when one cannot for the moment recall 
where one is. At no other time, perhaps, 
is American standardization so nakedly 
marked as at such a time, for even after 
regaining all of one’s faculties and taking 
in the sight round about one America’s 
uniformities seem to require a few sec- 
onds longer to localize. There is iden- 
tically the same equipment on every 
Pullman, and almost identically the 
same furniture and decoration in every 
hotel room from one end of the country 
to another. Even the cities and towns 
lose themselves in a blur of similarity. 
The men in the smoking compartment 
seem more or less the same; the women 
—but why go on? The indictment is 
too, too familiar; with this exception: 
that the “young intellectuals” who are 
loudest in their denunciation of stand- 
ardization are alike as two peas in a pod 
themselves, and that already we have 
“Greenwich Villages” in half a dozen or 
more cities from coast to coast, stand- 
ardizing even Bohemia, even to Batik 
shops, purple pillows, and dragon-red 
tea-rooms! 

You see, therefore, what a confusion 
crowds itself upon one who digs below 
the surface of this welter of standardiza- 
tion. Mighty economic forces, empow- 
ered by economy, efficiency, and the 
broadening of distribution of goods, ap- 
pear to be whirling the wheels of stand- 
ardization with a speed and a strength 
deadly to interfere with. Mighty intel- 
lects, on the other hand, watch the 
wheels go round and cry shame! The 
Secretary of State, himself a not un- 
standardized product, can say at Bunker 
Hill, “When we lose the right to be dif- 
ferent we lose the privilege to be free.” 
There is a fine, sonorous Henry Clay lilt 
to this sentence which sobers one. But 
it will not bear analysis, because it is a 
truism. The right to be different is no 
more challenged to-day than it ever was. 
There is no question of compulsion. The 
young man in Garden City, Kansas, who 





buys a Ford, a ready-made suit, a dollar 
watch, etc., is not doing so against his 
will, but, on the contrary, he cannot be 
stopped! Even if his father and mother 
pleaded with him to be like Thoreau and 
live a hermit’s life, or to be different in 
whatever way, he would receive the sug- 
gestion with aversion. Nothing is quite 
so excruciating to the average young 
man and woman as to discover that they 
are not dressed like their fellows or do 
not have the standard slang or manner. 
It is ingrained in the herding animal that 
he wants to be like his fellows. To be 
truly different requires a special form of 
courage, and is not the natural instinct 
of humans, 

Sometimes it seems to me that in the 
attack on standardization we have noth- 
ing more or less than the phenomenon of 
the off-normal, non-herding human re- 
viling the herd. It seems to me that a 
balanced person does not resent stand- 
ardization. In fact, he may weil regard 
it as an aid to self-realization, since it is 
the form which modern science takes to 
place within his reach the values of civ- 
ilization, Robinson Crusoe was the 
apogee of individuality; but with no 
standardizing forces whatsoever to aid 
him, he was compelled to spend most of 
his waking hours providing for himself. 
The modern American is the nadir of in- 
dividuality. Never before could any 
human being buy so many necessities, 
comforts, and luxuries for so small a 
fraction of his. labor time. True, he must 
accept it in standardized, mass-produced 
form; but the question of greater indi- 
viduality appears to me to rest, not 
upon the abolition, but upon the main- 
tenance of standardization, plus acts of 
the will and emotions for the employ- 
ment of the enlarged leisure time, length- 
ened life span, and wider range of affec- 
table environment. 


III 


ly this is wide of the mark and unten- 
able, then I am faced with a choice 
between two mutually exclusive ideas— 
standardization economy and consequent 
retrogression in personality, on the one 
hand, or individuality, chaos, and waste 
on the other. A monstrous compulsion 
seems to be upon me to choose, “under 
which king, Begonian?” I perceive that 
it is fairly easy for those who live in a 
cloistered world of ideas to despise 
standardization; they count all well lost 
for the sake of an ideological individual- 
ity. But with those of us who are the 
practical economists of the world it 
seems to be thoroughly fantastic; as 
naive as the Gandhi philosophy of weav- 
ing one’s own clothing and passively re- 
garding germs and disease as earthly 
trials for the education of the spirit. 
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In so far as my light in this matter 
goes, I believe that there is not neces- 
sarily a choice involving the repudiation 
of standardization in order to preserve 
individuality. Clothed and outfitted as 
we are with standardizations, like the 
equipment of explorers into new lands of 
progress, we will, I am convinced, never- 
theless retain our individuality with a 
success unsuspected. Never before, it 
must surely be admitted, has the United 
Siates represented so many segments of 
difference of opinion and philosophy, re- 
ligion and occupation. Never have so 
many political, religious, and educational 
sects been in existence; never has there 
been a greater difference of opinion as to 
literature, art, science, music, and never 
a less standardized architecture, drama, 
or other intellectual domain. We are 
not lovers of one general literature, or 
poetry, or art, but of a series of cults 
and schools. Once the humor of Petro- 
leum V. Nasby or Bill Nye shook the 
Nation unitedly; to-day there are hu- 
morists for one group and humorists for 
a dozen other groups, none of whom 
thinks the other is funny. There are 
periodicals in great number, each with 
its audience, separate and quite distinct. 
On racial lines there are divisions of 
interest; and on moral grounds there is 
certainly no longer in the United States 
a mere skulking handful of dissenters 
from cut-and-dried provincialism, but a 
gorgeous galaxy of freethinkers, reach- 
ing into every State and county, and so 
thoroughly “free” in their thinking that 
there are few tenets that any single 
group can agree upon, 

A statesmanlike view of economics 
must of necessity include more, not less, 
standardization of the necessities, com- 
forts, and conveniences of life; and the 
social philosophers who fear the effects 
of such standardization are themselves 
to be found hoping to standardize the 
people’s ideas and ideals along lines of 
their own bias, however benevolent in 
intention, One group would like to 
“free” them from standardized religion 
in order to attach them to some particu- 
lar standardized political economy. An- 
other group would free them from the 
much overrated standardizing effect of 
“rotarianism,” in order to lead them 
toward impressionistic art, or dadaism, 
revolution, “one big union,” or what 
not! In truth, the world of ideas is the 
modern jungle where fierce primal com- 
bat occurs, and the law of the survival 
of the fittest works merrily on. “Stand- 
ardization” is an offensive and defensive 
weapon in this warfare; merely a signifi- 
cant following of the path of least resist- 
ance which Bertrand Russell says is now 
—since we understand the laws of rela- 
tivity—the first rule of the universe. 
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The Commonwealth of Cleveland 
A City that Thinks Its Own Thoughts 


HE Cleveland man _ abroad 

doesn’t jump up in his chair at 

a reception in Paris or London 

to some diplomatic celebrity and yell: 
“Atta-boy!” 

He does not then inquire at the top 
of his shout, “What’s the matter with” 
—whoever the celebrity may be—and 
immediately reassure his victim and all 
others present by answering robusto, 
“He’s all right!” 

Characteristically, your average rep- 
resentative Cleveland man away from 
home does not carry on in a lunch-club 
manner. He is something more than 
Rotarian, worldly wise, used to human 
differences, has some sense of relative 
values in reality as well as in real estate, 
can listen with an unglazed eye. Nega- 
tively, therefore, by the deportment of its 
citizens in the open markets of the world 
you may get some idea of their city. 

Positively, the Cleveland man con- 
firms this idea at home. His attitude civ- 
ically is, not the assumption that every- 
thing Cleveland is all right, but rather 
what, if anything, is the matter with his 
native city? He knows that it is not 
“the most beautiful city in the world.” 
He is glad to admit that it is nowhere 
near the biggest, though he can’t help 
laughing at Los Angeles’s clamor for 
Cleveland’s place in the sunny census. 
The stenographic force in the Chamber 
of Commerce has blanket instructions in 
copying letters or other official communi- 
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By GEORGE MARVIN 


cations to expunge first-person pronouns 
and delete superlatives. In other re- 
spects, too, it is a star Chamber. Every- 
body in it takes every opportunity to 
keep out of print. They regard their 
positions, not as stepping-stones to other 
more remunerative outside jobs, but as 
careers in themselves. They do not 
impliedly say, Now what can this job 
do for me? They say, What can I do for 
this job—what can we, as an organiza- 
tion, accomplish in helping the Chamber 
help the city of Cleveland? Accord- 
ingly, as a natural reflex of this attitude 
of mind and commercial philosophy, you 
will find in the publications of the Cham- 
ber, as well as in those of other com- 
mercial bodies similarly motivated, a 
refreshing absence of the bunk motif, the 
blast dialects, the boost spirit. The 
Auditorium, for example, actually seats 
12,500 people with air to breathe and a 
place to stow their hats; nothing is said 
about the 20,000 who jammed it, subway 
style, during the last Republican Con- 
vention, Buffalo, at the other end 
of Lake Erie, says it has the longest 
breakwater in the world. Cleveland gets 
out and measures its own breakwater, 
finds it nine feet longer than the Buffalo 
harbor works, and then lets it go at that; 
lets Buffalo have its good time. 

The truth of the matter is that Cleve- 
Jand doesn’t boom and actually doesn’t 
want to boom. The town grows along 
steadily and healthily at the rate of 


about 200,000 every Census—quite fast 
enough, Cleveland believes. The Cleve- 
landers boast that there has never been 
a boom nor a dollar lost in local real 
estate. Theirs is pre-eminently an open- 
minded town; for of what use, they 
would seem to be saying, is the open 
door without the same kind of vision? 
Consequently, they are very moderately 
“sold” on the St. Lawrence deep-water- 
way navigation scheme that has been 
filling space in all Great Lakes news- 
print these past ten or fifteen years, 
though the plan would bring Atlantic- 
going port development here as well as 
to Duluth, Detroit, and Buffalo. 

This may be wise depreciation. Cleve- 
land appreciates as_ discriminatingly. 
Each year the medal of the city—some- 
times medals—is awarded to that citizen, 
or citizens, as the case may be, who 


during the preceding twelve months has 


been most distinguished, in the judgment 
of the awarding committee, for public 
service. Not the man who looms up 
most formidably in the publicity prints, 
but the man who goes about his own 
and the city’s business day by day being 
useful, faithful to unrecorded opportu- 
nities of service, running the straight 
race, keeping the community’s trust. 

In key with such rewards of civic 
merit three medals are presented every 
year to the owners of the three best ex- 
amples of architecture within the corpo- 
rate limits, irrespective of size or cost, 
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with the central idea of stimulating pub- 
lic interest in making the Cleveland of 
the future a more attractive place to 
enjoy living in. This is certainly a 
healthier, and a younger and more hope- 
ful, attitude on the part of a city great 
in honesty as well as in population than 
the spirit of another lake port, at the 
other end of the iron-ore freight route 
and less than one-eighth the Census size 
of Cleveland, which, in defiance of the 
ugly patent facts of a robust prosperity, 
asserts that it is plenty beautiful enough. 
In the same mood Cleveland cheerfully 
admits that it doesn’t know the answer 
to ‘its traffic problems while doing its 
best to meet them, and acknowledges 
that it is experimenting with the city- 
manager method of running a big munic- 
ipality. 

Tom Johnson had more to do than 
any other one man with the formation 
of Cleveland’s character; he set the 
cadence for the city’s march into the 
future. The mother of the editor of one 
of Cleveland’s newspapers lived all her 
life in the country, but went with her 
folks to hear most of the notable speak- 
ers who came within wagon-driving 


earshot. The man who made more im- 
pression than any one else on the audi- 
ences of her time in rural northern 
Ohio and in Cleveland was Tom John- 
son. He was a kind of civic evangelist, 
preaching civic idealism, not local boost- 
ing; good works instead of “putting 
things over;” aspiration rather than air. 
From his precept, backed up by his 
faithful example, the commercial bodies 
have adopted as their slogan “In the 
Public Service,” a glib enough thing to 
say or to print, but a grand thing even 
to try to work out. By way of dis- 
tinction these commercial bodies, perhaps 
not altogether ex parte, contrast the 
spirit of Cleveland with that of a more 
populous city on the shores of the same 
Great Lake in this way: 

“What the hell do you want?” asks 
the bigger town. 

“What can we do for you?” says 
Cleveland. 

Be that as it may—and the bigger 
town has something to say in rebuttal— 
Cleveland manages to give a sojourner 
within its gates a fairly distinct impres- 
sion of being a commonwealth. No one 
industry dominates it as in Detroit of 
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the gas-wagon, or as used to be the case 
in the Minneapolis of the flour barrel 
and the Memphis of the cotton bale. 
Cleveland thinks its own thoughts. 
Reinhart found here the only place out- 
side of Chicago and New York where he 
could properly, and profitably, present 
his “Miracle.” This is also, so they say, 
outside of the same two most populous 
and richest metropolises, the best “gate” 
for opera or good music or the unusual in 
appeal. The blight of standardization 
in tastes and tendencies has not yet 
stamped the Americanism of this Ohio 
city. Maybe in the silences of the 
night Cleveland reaches a hand across 
the continent to little Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
trying in its smaller way but as coura- 
geously to live its own life in the hulla- 
balloo of “Progress” in Califcrnia. “I 
thank God,” said another honored John- 
son, some time Governor of Minnesota, 
“for a man who thinks, even if he thinks 
wrong.” By how much more may thanks 
be given in any State for any community 
that takes the trouble to react originally 
cn its own questions or problems rather 
than being driven into the maw of man- 
ufactured opinion? 
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The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Another Popular Fallacy 


ERSONALLY this writer always takes almost a boyish 

delight in evidence which exposes—and hence explodes 

—a popular fallacy or misconception. Such he has just 

discovered in the latter part of a book with the wholly un- 
interesting title “Tax-Exempt Securities and the Surtax.”* 

Dramatized, this fallacy is expressed somewhat as follows: 


1 Published by the Institute of Economics. By Charles O. Hardy 
and the Institute’s staff. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Pessimist: Did you realize that sixteen per cent of the 
National income in 1924 was spent by the various govern- 
ments—Federal, State, and local? 

Victim: Isn’t that terrible? 

Pessimist: And that the expenditures of 146 of the larger 
cities rose from $32.46 per capita in 1911 to $60.29 in 
1923? 

Victim: Appalling! 

Pessimist: And that the State governments spent $95,- 

















Make a New Year's Check-up of Your Financial Situation 


OST men go along with an approxi- 

mate and often an erroneous idea of 

their net worth, And they have no definite 
plan for building a sufficient surplus even- 
tually to provide an adequate income inde- 
pendent of their personal earning power. 


If a few minutes spent in filling out a 
prepared form would give you a state- 
ment of your personal financial standing 
—wouldn’t you think it worth the time? 
And if the working out of this statement 


showed you just how much you need to 
invest in bonds each year, at various rates 
of interest, to accumulate a desired sur- 
plus at a certain time of life, wouldn’t 
that be worth knowing? 


The blank form, chart and tables for 
defining your present financial situation 
and your required financial objective are 
contained in a folder with full instruc- 
tions, which we would like to send you, 
without obligation, 


Write for folder OL-A7 
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100,000 for outlays in 1915 and 
$442,800,000 in 1924? 

Both: What is the country coming 
to? (Both wag heads sadly.) 

As a general picture, the above accu- 
rately describes both the attitude of the 
average serious citizen and the situation. 
But, tremendous as the figures are, they 
alone give you a false impression of the 
truth. Nor is this a case in which 
figures are prevaricating. Figures don’t 
lie; we lay the blame on figures because 
we don’t stop to analyze them and the 
circumstances and conditions back of 
them. 

Take, for example, the figures about 
State governmental expenditures, In 
1915 the total was $95,100,000. In 
1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919 there was a 
drop, due, no doubt, to the war. In 
1923 the grand total jumped to $353,- 
900,000, a tremendous increase. In 
1924 this increased still further to $442,- 
800,000. I have not yet seen the 1925 
figures. 

Now there are several classifications of 
governmental expenditure: General Gov- 
ernment, protection, development and 
conservation of natural resources, health 
and sanitation, highways, charities, hos- 
pitals and corrections, schools and libra- 
ries, recreation, public service enter- 
prises, and miscellaneous. 

During the period 1915-24 expendi- 
tures decreased slightly in two of these 
classifications—protection and _ public 
service enterprises. There were rela- 
tively small increases in the following: 
General Government, from $5,200,000 
te $7,300,000; health and sanitation, 
from $600,000 to $2,000,000; in recrea- 
tion, from $1,200,000 to $2,400,000; in 
miscellaneous, from $200,000 to $800,- 
000. 

In conservation the figures grew from 
$1,500,000 to $5,400,000. 

In the three remaining classifications 
is to be found the major increase in total 
cost for the period: 

Highways, from $54,400 to $356,300,- 
000. 

Charities, hospitals and corrections, 
from $12,600,000 to $27,300,000. 

Schools and libraries, from $10,900, - 
000 to $38,100,000. 

Examine these three classifications in 
the light of the vitally important fact 
that the dollar of 1924 is a smaller dol- 
lar than that of 1915. “State budgets 
show just what individual budgets show: 
namely, that a dollar does not buy as 
much as it did before the war. In order 
to obtain a true picture of the increase 
in the scale of State expenditure, it is 
necessary, therefore, to adjust the data 
for the change in the level of prices.” 

Make this perfectly reasonable adjust- 
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The following table shows the re- 
sults of an investment of $20 a 
month, at 6%%, with the interest 
reinvested at the same rate: 


| 

] 

} 

| INVESTED TOTAL 
YRS, IN INTEREST ACCUMU- 
CASH EARNED LATED 


5 1,200.00 217.99 1,417.99 
10 2,400.00 970.43 3,370.43 
15 3,600.00 2,458.72 6,058.72 
20 4,800.00 4,960.20 9,760.20 


SMITH Bonpbs | 30 7,200.00 14,439.46 21,639.46 


40 9,600.00 34,795.30 44,395.30 


Investments of other sums, such as 
$10, $30, $40, $50 or more a month 
will preduce proportionate results. 
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OR more than half a century The F. H. Smith Com- 

pany has been helping men and women to invest suc- 
cessfully—to secure against loss the money they have ac- 
cumulated, while, at the same time, making it produce 
a continuous and substantial income. 


The noteworthy success of this House in the first mort- 
gage investment field has been built upon the uniform 
success of these investors. Our anniversary booklet, 
“Fifty-Four Years of Proven Safety,” explains the time- 
tested principles underlying our successful record of— 


No Loss to Any Investor in 54 Years 


A reading of this booklet will show you why confidence 
in Smith Bonds is world-wide, and why investors in 48 
States and in 51 countries and territories abroad, includ- 
ing many thrifty Outlook readers, have bought Smith 
Bonds by mail. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds, available in $1,000, 
$500 and $100 denominations, pay 614%, and give you 
the benefit of liberal State and Federal tax provisions. 


The 1927 edition of our other booklet, “‘How to Build an 


_ Independent Income’, is intended particularly for men 


and women of moderate means, and others who wish to 
invest as they save. This booklet describes our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan, which enables you to buy Smith Bonds 
of any denomination by monthly payments. Regular 
monthly payments earn the full rate of bond interest. 


You may use our Investment Savings Plan to buy a single 
bond or to invest systematically over a period of years. 


Send your name and address on the form below and let us send 
you our two booklets by return mail. 


THE F, H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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January 
Investments 


IRST Mortgage Real 

Estate Bonds offered 
by The Milton Strauss 
Corporation are secured 
by first mortgage on in- 
comeproducing property. 
The conservative value 
of the security behind 
these bonds has been set 
by a board of indepen- 
dent appraisers. 


Each current offering is 
independently Trusteed 
by a well-known Bank 
or Trust Company. 


They provide an ideal 
investment medium for 
the investor who de- 
mands the maximum of 
safety consistent with 


the highest yield. 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Under the Supervision of the Banking 
Department of the State of Michigan. 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Detroit, Mich. 


sessecesseenss COUPON canscnceseusee 
Please send me descriptive cir- 


culars of your current offerings, 
Name 
Address 
City 























Facts for Investors 


THe Ovttooxk Financial Service 
Department is at the disposal of 
all Outlook readers at the nominal 
charge of $1 per inquiry. Itisa 
fact-finding and reporting informa- 
tion service which aims to help the 
investor, small or large, solve his 
own problems. We are serving 
hundreds. May we serve you? 


The Outlook Financial Service Department 


THE OUTLOOK 


120 East 16th Street New York 
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ment, and what do we find? It is sur- 
prising: 

The expenditures for highways in 
1924, instead of $356,300,000, is $237,- 
500,000; for charities, etc., instead of 
$27,300,000, it is $18,200,000; for 
schools and libraries, instead of $38,- 
100,000, it is $25,400,000. The total of 
$421,700,000 for these three items for 
1924 is reduced to $281,100,000. 

Are these increases extravagant? Be- 
cause the idea that they are is so preva- 
lent, I will quote at some length from 
the book just referred to: 

“Something between ten and fifteen 
per cent of our National income is ex- 
pended for motor transportation. In the 
last ten years we have multiplied our 
State expenditures for new construction 
of rural highways by seven, and our ex- 
penditure for maintenance of the roads 
by five. But the same period has secn 
an eightfold increase in automobile reg- 
istration and a tenfold increase in the 
consumption of gasoline. Certainly, if 
the people of the United States continue 
to spend from seven to ten billion dollars 
a year for the purchase and operation 
of automobiles, it is a gcod investment 
of public funds to spend a half billion 
a year for roads to run them on. A very 
large part, indeed, of the expenditure for 
the construction and maintenance of 
hard-surfaced roads comes back in the 
saving of gasoline and tires, and in the 
slower depreciation of cars. 

“The case of the schools is similar to 
that of the roads. We can furnish no 
definitive answer to the question of ulti- 
mate values. Our long-standing tradi- 
tional belief in the value of education in 
a democracy does not rest on scientific 
foundations. No amount of research 
will show whether the Nation’s real wel- 


The Outlook for 


fare has been increased because it has 
educated an increased proportion of its 
youth. Research can, however, throw 
light on the question whether the invest- 
ment in schools has been excessive as 
judged by the standard set by current 
popular opinion and evidenced by the 
extent to which the schools have been 
used. By this test the framers of the 
school building program of the last few 
years must be acquitted of the charge 
of extravagance. Individual items, of 
course, can be found which betray 
wasteful methods, but the scale of ex- 
penditures is net out of line with the 
demands which are being put upon the 
Nation’s educational facilities. 

“In part the great increase in expen- 
ditures for building and equipping 
schools is due to the necessity of making 
up ground lost during the years from 
1917 to 1920, when the building of 
schools lagged far behind a normal 
schedule, but in larger part it is a re- 
sponse to an increased demand for edu- 
cation. In 1910, 73.5 per cent of the 
children between five and seventeen 
years of age were in the public schools; 
by 1922 the proportion had risen to 81.2 
per cent. At the same time there was an 
even more striking increase in the pat- 
ronage of higher institutions of learning. 
Between 1910 and 1922 the number of 
men students in colleges and universities 
doubled and the number of women stu- 
dents quadrupled.” 

Additional comment is not needed, I 
would add one word, however, in con- 
clusion, namely: The pursuit of truth in 
the realm of finance is an arduous mat- 
ter. It is extremely easy for an untruth 
or a half-truth to become current. It is 
next to impossible to dislodge it when it 
does, 


From Inquiring Readers 


a a recent issue we spoke of certain 
issues of bonds, and made an error 


to which our attention has been drawn . 


by an investment house in Boston, To 
correct it we quote the letter nearly in 
full: 

“As a subscriber to The Outlook, and 
also being in the investment banking 
business, I read with considerable inter- 
est your analysis of the Arkansas Light 
and Power Company First and Refund- 
ing 6s, due 1954, and the Evansville and 
Ohio Valley Railway 5s, due 1949, ap- 
pearing in your issue of October 13 of 
this year. 

“While you are correct to a certain 
degree regarding Arkansas Light and 
Power Company First and Refunding 6s, 
due 1954, you do not give your readers 


the proper enlightenment in regard to 
this bond, due to the fact that the South- 
ern Power and Light Company is owned 
by the Electric Bond and Share through 
its subsidiaries, and that on September 1 
of this year these bonds were called for 
payment at 105 and interest. 

“It seems to me that this information 
would be valuable to your readers or to 
your inquirers in the event that should 
they be holding any of these bonds they 
could turn them in for payment and re- 
ceive their money. By doing this you 
are doing a distinct service to your sub- 
scribers and inquirers, to the trustees 
under the mortgage, and to the invest- 
ment banking houses which are anxious 
to see these bonds deposited for payment. 

“Regarding the Evansville and Ohio 
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Valley Railway First and Refunding 5s, 
due 1949, you have described the in- 
come bonds which are not paying any 
interest. You are very much in error 
regarding the First and Refunding 5s, 
because the interest is being earned and 
the coupon is being paid on these bonds. 
The First and Refunding bonds are su- 
perseded by a small issue of First Mort- 
gage 6s.” 
ies following is sufficiently eloquent 
in itself and requires no further 
comment: 

‘‘Auswering your letter of recent date, 
we know nothing about the-personnel of 
the Adam & Eve Investment Company. 
Before passing a final opinion we should 
see a copy of their financial statement, 
including a balance-sheet. They state 
that their stock has paid dividends for 
fourteen years, If this is true, adequate 
information about the affairs of the com- 
pany should be available. 

“To the first ten persons answering 
this letter we will furnish 1,000 shares of 
Golden Consolidated Mines stock for 
$125, or just half the price asked by the 
company, The balance is to be paid on 
installments.’ 

“T quote this because, while it may be 
all right, the best brokers do not do busi- 
ness this way. It savors too much of a 
‘hurry-up’ sales method to seem sound. 

“Our opinion is that money put in 
any of these propositions would run high 
speculative risks.” 


—— 


Sines following table is more interest- 
ing than it appears. It is taken 
from a study of prosperity by Dr. Wil- 
lard L. Thorp and Dr. Wesley C. Mitch- 
ell. We learn with some surprise that 
about every other year is a year of de- 
pression—how profound does not appear. 


Years of Pros- 


Country Period peri. Li 
CO ok insu <8 1888-1924 1.86 
United States. ... .1890-1923 1.79 
England ........ 1890-1920 = 1.71 
re 1890-1920 1.70 
Australia ........1890-1920 1.69 
Sweden ......... 1892-1920 1.67 
Netherlands ..... 1891-1920 1.61 
DE is ce ceewned 1889-1920 1.43 
Argentina ....... 1890-1920 1.07 
errr 1890-1920 1.05 
Germany ........1890-1925 1.03 
ee 1888-1920 .98 
South Africa..... 1890-1920 89 
ee 1891-1925 81 
SO os oe 1888-1920 65 
re 1892-1922 63 
oS ee 1889-1924 45 
Seventeen countries 1.14 


We do not learn, however, how to tell 
in advance which is going to be which. 
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—for brodder choice 


BECAUSE we specialize in good bonds of all 
types, our offerings always furnish a broader 
choice — Governments, Municipals, Rail- 
roads, Public Utilities, Industrials, Foreigns. 
A NatTIonat City representative will gladly 
help you make a suitable selection. Lists of 
current offerings may be obtained from our 


office in your section. Call or write. 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


They Are Talking About— 


R. SAMUEL HOPKINS 
ADAMS’S novel “Revelry”’* 
is applauded or denounced ac- 

cording to the politics of the reader. 
Tew have commented upon it as a work 
of art, nor is there a great deal to say 
about it from that aspect. It is sup- 
posed to be the mark of a good Republi- 
can solemnly to reprimand the author as 
a scandal-monger. Equally is it the 
role of a good Democrat or “radical” to 
read the book with wicked chuckles, and 
to crown Mr. Adams with a patriot’s 
garland, as one who fearlessly exposes 
wickedness in high places. As a Presi- 
dential election approaches the Demo- 
crat has a keener scent for wickedness 
in high places, always supposing those 
places to be occupied by Republicans. It 
happens, however, that two of the sever- 
est denunciations of “Revelry” which I 
have seen were in Democratic newspa- 
pers—the New York “Times” and the 
“World.” Such a thinly veiled on- 
slaught upon a dead President struck 
these two newspapers as bad taste. 

The first chapter is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the art of climax; of ability to 
surprise the reader. After that, the 
book becomes a novel of Washington 
politics, of a familiar type. Judged thus, 
it is hardly above second or third rate, 
and doubtless owes its fame or notoriety 
to the fact that its characters are sup- 
posed to be real persons, These impor- 
tant officials are sometimes made to 
act like characters in a novel by Mr. 
Oppenheim, and are then so far from 
reality that it seems unnecessary for 
anybody to become excited. If there is 
any one who believes that a dreadful 
cosmic tragedy took place on the day 
when the American electorate declined 
to accept the inestimably valuable ser- 
vices of—what was his name?—oh, yes, 
Mr. Cox, of Ohio, as President of the 
United States, such a person may find a 
certain amount of heart-balm in reading 
“Revelry.” 


“Wine, Women, and War’’* is another 
book in which the author confesses him- 
self “disillusioned” by his experiences in 
France during the Great War. Poets 


1Revelry. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 

*Wine, Women, and War: A Diary of 
Disillusionment. Anonymous. J. H. Sears 


& Co., New York. $2.50. 
68 


and novelists, diary makers, and others 
have been announcing their disillusion- 
ment ever since 1919. They began it in 
England, and the style soon spread to 
this country. One is tempted to wonder 
who illusioned these young men, in the 
first place. Who made them believe, as 
they say they did believe, that war is 
a pleasant picnic, costumed in hand- 
some uniforms, and carried on in good 
weather to the sound of stirring music? 
It certainly was not done by the mili- 
tarists, nor the major-generals whom 
these authors now find so disagreeable. 
There was an American statesman, to be 
sure, who told the world that this war 
was a new crusade for civilization, a 
struggle to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy, and perhaps the war to end 
war. But it cannot be that the anony- 
mous author of this book became dis- 
illusioned with him, because his state 
papers and suave utterances are about 
the only things he found to praise from 
1914 to 1919. Who was the wicked 
creature who cruelly illusioned these 
young authors? Could it have been a 
publisher who whispered in their ears 
that the literature of disillusionment, the 
books that deal chiefly with mud and 
cooties and bad smells and too much vin 
ruuge and too many prostitutes, were 
what the public preferred to read? 

At all events, “Wine, Women, and 
War” has many refreshing pages in it. 
The dark curtain is lifting. It is not 
unmitigated gloom at every instant. It 
purports to be a diary written at the 
time, but no writer was so wise as to 
have made these records on the dates set 
opposite them. Its staccato style be- 


comes tedious, but it is enlivened by 


racy anecdotes—many of them amusing, 
if they are not new—and the author 
practically admits that soldiers stationed 
in Paris did not go about with faces 
shrouded in sorrow from morning to 
night. 





The name of Mr. Copeland will recall 
to thousands of men, as it recalls to me, 
some of the pleasantest, and I think 
some of the most profitable, hours spent 
in college. Reading Kipling and Mr. 
Dooley to freshmen, this wily instructor 
of English lured them on to listen to 
Charles Lamb and FitzGerald’s “Omar” 
and Shakespeare and the Bible. Pos- 


sibly Mr. Copeland’s readings made 
more students love literature than did all 
other lectures in the English Depart- 
ment. “The Copeland Reader” * brings 
with it the magic of his name, as well 
as an introduction and two or three 
essays written by him. I dislike to sav 
one word of dispraise about a matter 
which was perhaps unavoidable. But 
this is a large and rather heavy book; it 
is printed on thin paper of not the most 
agreeable texture; and the price will put 
it beyond the reach of many who would 
gladly own it. 





Count Keyserling, who writes from 
the “School of Wisdom” (in Germany), 
has induced twenty-four “leaders of con- 
temporary thought” to discuss marriage.’ 
And they do. There are Frobenius, and 
Tagore, the saintly scorner of America, 
and Paul Ernst, and Wassermann, and 
Jung, and Havelock Ellis, and many 
others with Teutonic or Slavic names. 
They talk about marriage as a sacra- 
ment, and as a fetter, and as a work of 
art, and as a task. They are very sol- 
emn about it for five hundred pages, and 
many persons are solemnly reading the 
book, and coming out by the self-same 
door wherein they went. No foolisher, 
perhaps, and probably no wiser, 





The papers have been full of the ex- 
posé of “The Whispering Gallery.” * 
The author, whose case has been in the 
courts, is not an ex-diplomat, but an 
English writer named Hesketh Pearson. 
(No relation to the murderologist, as 
another gentleman named Pearson ex- 
plained of himself in a letter to The 
Outlook.) 

The contents are of slight value. The 
only wonder is that so many of these 
volumes, anonymous in authorship, and 


supposed to be full of startling revela- 


tions, are seriously discussed in reviews. 
Books labeled “Things I Ought Not to 
Talk About” and “More Dreadfully In- 
discreet Stuff,’ by X and Y and Z, are 


3The Copeland Reader. An Anthology 
of English Poetry and Prose. Chosen and 
Edited with an Introduction by Charles 
Townsend Copeland, Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
$10. 

4The Book of Marriage. Arranged and 
Edited by Count Hermann Keyserlins. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $5. 

>The Whispering Gallery. Being Leaves 
from the Diary of an Ex-Diplomat. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. $3. 
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usually full of harmless gossip, mixed 
with a little rubbish—just like this one. 


—_—_-— 


The author of “You Can’t Win” ® is 
librarian of the San Francisco “Call.” 
But for many years he was a profes- 
sional thief and outlaw on the Pacific 
coast and in Western States. He was an 
inmate of prisons for years. His narra- 
tive is direct, rapid, and of absorbing 
interest. The only thing to beat it that 
I can recall is Hutchins Hapgood’s “‘Au- 
tobiography of a Thief.” BR. FP. 


®You Can't Win. By Jack Black. Fore- 
word by Robert Herrick. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2. 


Fiction 
PREFACE TO A LIFE. By Zona Gale. 
pleton & Co., New York. §2. 

A novel, and a powerful one, of repres- 
sion and escape; but escape at the highest 
price that man can pay. Bernard Mead in 
his twenties finds himself suddenly caught 
in a trap with triple springs. Almost at 
the same time he becomes engaged to a 


D. Ap- 


pretty girl who only captivates him for a. 


moment, meets and deeply loves the girl 
who should have been his mate, and binds 
himself in a promise to his dying father to 
surrender his independent career and carry 
on a business in which he takes no inter- 
est. He very nearly breaks free from the 
promises he should never have made, but 
not quite; pride, practical common sense, 
dread of his world’s opinion, hold him to 
the course of conventional honor. He set- 
tles down to Laura and lumber and a 
houseful of pampering women; settles so 
thoroughly that he becomes first successful, 
then reconciled, then self-satisfied, com- 
fortable, complacent—a smug small-town 
lumber dealer and Secretary of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoos. But that in 
him which he has smothered is not dead. 
In his fifties it stirs and comes alive; he 
realizes what he is and what his life has 
become, and beats wildly against the bars, 
striving to understand his plight and find 
relief. 

It is an art at once penetrating, bold, and 
delicate which Miss Gale has employed to 
make comprehensible and appealing to the 
average prosaic mind of the average pro- 
saic reader the strange extension and en- 
hancement of the sense of living and the 
beauty and rhythm of life through which 
at last he comes to inward peace. 

“It’s beauty they’re after, isn’t it?” he 
says to Dr. McCormack at last, wonder- 
ingly. “Beauty: that’s what they want. 
And they don’t know where to look for it 
but in sex and money. And yet every- 
thine’s moving and shining and building. 
»..A house is built up like a crystal—the 
moving and the shining of the wood, the 
grain, the paint, the plaster. ... Like a 
crystal ... and then come in the people. 
Well, what do they do? And they could 
move and shine and act like gods and see 
like gods, and they could build—build as a 
crystal is built. ... It’s as if I’d been look- 
ing at the world as a dog looks at it and 
then suddenly could see it as a2 man sees 
it... . I’ve broken through, I’m seeing the 
real.” 

The everlasting flow and rhythm and 
Continuity, the ever-shining and shifting 
of building and growth and beauty, the 
cradling comfort of surrender to the irre- 
Sistible great tides of the universe. Well, 





of course, science says that everything is 
In motion, but it isn’t a thing to get ex- 
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New Machine 
SCRAPES and REFINISHES 


Floors 


With it you, yourself, can put your floors in 
perfect condition and keep them so— costs 
but a fraction of one refinishing job. 


OT a mere shining up of the old 

homely surface, but an entirely new 

surface .. . applied after scraping 
off the old one. 

The cost is but a fraction of ordinary 
methods . . . much less than a floor con- 
tractor’s charge. 

An amazing new machine which plugs 
into an electric light socket like a vacuum 
cleaner, and requires no more skill to oper- 
ate, enables you to do the job yourself. It 
takes off completely the old varnish or 
shellac ... sandpapers the floor to velvet 
smoothness ... vigorously rubs in coats of 
wax... then polishes the wax to a lovely 
luster. 


The change in your floors astonishes you. 
They look like new. Not only that—but 
they stay that way, for the machine takes 
care of them forever after. A few minutes 
occasional polishing, an annual or semi- 
annual rewaxing (operations absurdly 
easy), and your floors become the constant 
envy and admiration of your friends. 


In addition, the Ponsell Floor Machine 
takes care of your other floors. It gives 


linoleum a lustre surpassing anything you 


have ever known... a surface so immacu- 
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lately smooth that dust and Cirt have a 
hard time sticking to it. The machine 
scrubs tile, cement, or any other kind of 
floors as they never could be scrubbed by 
hand, and without the least splashing. 

We have branch offices in 24 cities ready 
to serve you. Upon request, we offer a 
FREE demonstration in your own home. 
Or if you are. too far from our nearest 
branch, a 10-day FREE trial. 

But first write for a complete description 
of this marvelous little machine, and what 
it does. Tear off the coupon now as a re- 
minder, and then mail to us. We promise 
you an answer promptly. 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
220-230 West 19th St., Dept. 51, New York City 


Please mail me complete information and prices 
regarding your Electric Floor Machine. This does 
not obligate me in any way whatever. 
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You can do all these in Daytona Beach this winter—if 
you'll come. Such great artists as Schipa, Galli Curci, 
Kreisler, Heifitz, Homer, Schumann-Heink, Zimbalist, 
Martinelli, New York and Cleveland Symphonies, Will 
Rogers, Elsie Janis, and Thaviu’s Band will entertain you. 
(Not by radio but in person.) Doesn't it sound great ? 
Only thirty-six hours from any point in the East and 
Middle West. One hundred miles south of Jacksonville, 
on the newly-repaired Dixie Highway. Florida’s most 
historic points only a few hours’ drive distant. 





O you play golf? Do you fish, ride, play tennis, 
bowl, pitch horseshoes, sail a boat, dance, swim 
or enjoy lying on a glistening beach, watching 
the sky and soaking up the warm sunshine ? 


Plenty of room at reasonable rates 


Address Room 83 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
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‘THE eyes of theWorld are focused upon 
Detroit because of its 


A- Wonder: 


ARGH I ROE 





growth and prosperity. 


dustries, mammoth 


Detroit’s natural beauty, its water and 


its educational and home life advantages 
anditsspiritofcontentmentandprogress | 
have attracted people from everywhere. 
Fortunes have been madein DetroitReal | | 
Estate—the investor has exceptional op- bead es 
portunity here. Yet this “Won- bd 
derful City” is only beginning 
itscareeras agreatcommercial 


and industria! center. 
We have compiled the 


vital, authoritative fa 


cts 


in a profusely illustrated 


book which is mailed 
free upon request. 
Wanted— State Mun- 
agers. Men of char- 
acter and — standing. 
Big opportunity for 
men who can qualify. 
GLOVER WATSON 
ORGANIZATION 
INCORPORATED 
Washington Bivd. Bldg. 
Detroit, U.S. A. 
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w\ TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





remarkable ** 
I : Its own people 
give daily evidence of their faith in its 
future by factory expansion, new in- 
: buildings and the 
erection of homes and more homes. 


rail facilities, its industrial opportunities, 4 RIVERDALE Ce. 
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mn |\Asthma 





The Pratt TeachersAgency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
tecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools 
EXPERT SERVICE 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE V/ RITER'S 
wey ~MONTHLY free. Write today. 
- _ _THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 58 Springfield, Mass. . 
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Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board 
Records. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire-Proof 
Dormitory. 20th Year. For Catalog Address 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Head Master, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

















VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. , 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


cited about, admits the alienist, even as he 
diverts the conversation towards luncheon 
and a dish of nice calves’ brains vinai- 
grette. 

The other figures in the book, especially 
the stupid and stupefying womenfolk of 
the Mead household, are all studies worthy 
to take their place in the gallery of small- 
town portraits Miss Gale has already so 
richly furnished. Though “Preface to a 
Life” has less dramatic quality than “Miss 
Lulu Bett” and less charm than “Taint 
Perfume,” it is a novel of similar high 
creative quality and admirable exccution. 


TOMORROW MORNING. By Anne Parrish. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 

The author’s “The Perennial. Bachelor” 
was a story of painful family sacrifice for 
the son; this is a story of joyous sacrifice 
by a mother for a son. It is accordingly 
cheerful and often amusing. There are too 
many social and domestic details, but on 
the whole the vivacious vein is successfully 
maintained. 

TAR. By Sherwood Anderson. Boni & Liveright, 
New York. $2. 

This is and is not a record of the au- 
thor’s own childhood in the Middle West. 
In his Foreword he cleverly plays with the 
assertion that every autobiographer and 
every fiction writer is, and must be, a good 
deal of a Jiar. So the reader may guess for 
himself how much is reality and how much 
imagination. The boy is less vivid, per- 
haps, than some of the people about him— 
the father, for instance, is a little master- 
piece of depiction. The book has some of 
the qualities of Mr. Anderson’s “Note 
Book,” but never quite rises to the force of 
the best parts of that volume. 


History 


THE CONQUEST OF CIVILIZATION. Dy James 
H. Breasted. THE ORDEAL OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. By James Harvey Robinson. 2 vols., 
boxed. Profusely Illustrated. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $10. 

Here is something of a new “stunt” in 
the art and mystery of publishing. DProfes- 
sor Breasted’s “Ancient Times” (1916) and 
Professor Robinson’s “Medieval and Mod- 
ern Times” (1915) have been taken over 
from Ginn & Co. by the Harpers, and each 
has been embellished with a new title, 
while a collective title, ““The Human Ad- 
venture,” has been given to the set. Addi- 
tions have been made to include in the 
former book the results of some of the 
most recent researches in archeology, and 
in the latter summaries of the World War 
and of post-war conditions. Both books 
won praise and standing on their first ap- 
pearance, and both have been bettered by 
the changes. Nothing is finer of its kind 
than Professor Breasted’s picture- of the 
ancient world. Here is scholarship of the 
first rank expressing itself with singular 
charm and vividity. To Professor Robin- 
son’s work, learned, striking, and original, 
must also be accorded high rank. How 


‘complementary either of these two books 


may be to the other is, however, a ques- 
tion. With Professor Breasted’s insistence 
that the Greeks “carried civilization to the 
highest level it ever attained” set off 
against Professor Robinson’s belief that 
“the moral overrating of the past [is] our 
besetting danger,” there would seem to be 
a fundamental difference of historical in- 
terpretation. The titles, too, may cause 
some puzzlement to the serious reader and 
may awaken a feeling that they are more 
ingenious than apt. The phrase, “conquest 
of civilization,’ may mean either of two 
directly opposite things, and its employ- 
ment in this case leaves a doubt as to its 
significance. Professor Robinson seems to 
apprehend some question regarding the 
aptness of his own title, since he defends 
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tially an explanation of the origin of the 
most comprehensive and momentous of all 
human trials and experiments.” But an 
origin is something different from an or- 
deal, and the explanation fails to explain. 
What the discerning person may do with 
great profit is to read both books, each as 
a work wholly independent of the other, 
and ignore the implications of the fact that 
they are housed in the same black-and- 
orange box. 


Nature 


MAN AND BEAST. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
With Illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull. 


€ 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $2. 
Mr. Scoville is our favorite writer about 
vild animals. He has written an essay about 
a wild duck and his family, and another 
about some raccoons, to which we return 
again and again to read them with pleas- 
ure. Here he leaves America and writes of 
African and other animals, They are mov- 
ing and vigorous, these essays—the author 
is no sentimentalist, but shows nature red 
in tooth and claw. There are some great 
fights in this book! Of course, in a coldly 
critical mood, some one might wonder how 
Mr. Scoville knows what the anaconda and 
the leopard, or the honey-badger and the 
cobra, thought about as they fought to the 
death. But the author disarms criticism 
of this kind. He has given us a fine book; 
never dull, never tedious. Why be pedan- 
tic? Mr. Bull’s pictures are excellent, as 
usual. 


Collecting 


THE COLLECTING OF ANTIQUES. 
Singleton. The Macmillan Company, 
York. $7.50. 

A very handsome, very heavy, beauti- 
fully illustrated, rather expensive book. 
Just the thing to repose on a Sheraton 
table in the drawing-room. This is appro- 
priately illustrated, and the style of its au- 
thor is sufficiently sprightly to have had 
three or four of its nine chapters printed 
in the “Saturday Evening Post.” It dis- 
cusses china, silver, glass, furniture, clocks, 
textiles, metal-work, Americana, and auc- 
tions. 


By Esther 
New 


Essays 

AMERICAN SOUNDINGS. By J. St. Loe Stra- 
chey. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 
Mr. Strachey would himself hardly claim 
that his “castings of the lead in the shore- 
waters of America, Social, Literary and 
Philosophical,” found the depths, but his 
account of his visit on this side is marked 
always with that eager friendliness and 
sympathy for things American that have 
made him known in England as one of our 
most dependable friends. His visit started 
from the Canadian border with a motor 
trip to Washington; included Virginia, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, with parts 
adjacent to these cities, but left the West, 
like the poet’s Yarrow, “unvisited,” save in 
sympathy and imagination. Of course, the 
American woman, our language, literature, 
universities, politics, and prohibition are 
not neglected, and the journey furthermore 
brought up for discussion to the mind of 
the editor of the “Spectator” representative 
Americans of the past, admired or loved by 
him, like Jefferson, Wincoln, Emerson, 
Whitman—with present-day Mr. Mencken, 
too. There are pleasant moments ahead 
for the reader of “American Soundings,” 
and not a few valuable reflections as he 
Sees himself as others—keen, but friendly 

—see him. 


Biography 


EDISON: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By 
xeorge §. Bryan. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. $4. 


Once, when past sixty, while talking with 
a friend about his earlier inventions, Edi- 
Son looked up with an air of just having 


61 


Greatest Single Causes of 111 Health 


300 world famous physicians and 


scientists discuss newer methods 
of treating Intestinal Stasis (con- 
stipation and allied disorders}. 


20 Pages 
illustrated 
3rd revised edition 


READ THESE CHAPTER 
TITLES 


Contrary to General Belief, There Is Litt'e Diges- 
tion in the Stomach ; How Microscopic Plant Life 
Promotes Putrefaction in the Colon; Surprising 
Theories of Water Drinking ; Mysteries of the In- 
testines Revealed by X-Ray ; Commonest Form of 
Stasis ; Startling Theories of Self-Poisoning; Story 
the Urine Tells; Hardening of the Arteries and 
Blood Pressure ; Purgatives—Their Proper and Im- 
proper Use; Mineral Oil as a Laxative; Agar or 
Bran—Which ? Vitamin Facts ; Intelligent Use of 
the Enema; The Coated Tongue—Its Cause and 
Meaning; Is Sugar of Milk the Long-Sought 
Remedy ? Some Interesting Facts About Food ; 
New Light on Longevity ; Effects of Tobacco on 
Longevity ; What Is the Truth About Alcohol ? 
The Real Facts About Good Complexions ; Promi- 
nent Authorities on Loss of Hair; Bad Teeth. 






Sir Herman Weber, an 
eminent English — phvsi- 
cian, was descended from 
exceptionally short-lived 
ancestors for four genera- 
tions. Making a study of 
longevity, he decided to 
try for a long life. His 
celebrated book on ‘‘ Lon- 
gevity ’? was published in 
his 95thfyear (1923). The 
principles he lays down 
are fully digest«d in the 
chapter on Longevity in 
**The Lazy Colon.”’ 





Not a health book in the usual 
sense, nor given to fads 
or theories 


ERIVED from investigations and discoveries 
of 300 Physicians and Scientists of interna- 
tional reputation, since the X-Rays were first 
used in studying the 28 feet of human intestine 
in 1907. This tract, says Voges of Vienna, is 
the most prolific source of dangerous disease. 
Ineluding particularly heart disease and cancer ; 
also kidney, liver, and stomach disorders. Sim- 
ple, authoritative, extremely interesting. 
Ralph H. Melcer, Pres., Palmer Bros. Co.: ‘I intend to give 


six additional copies to friends. The book is so sensible and full of 
helpful information that I think it will be prized in any home.” 


Martin W. Barr, M.D., noted physician and author: ‘Sat up 
most of last night reading this delightful and masterly book.” 


Judge Gary, Head of United States Steel Corp.: “‘ I have read 
‘ The Lazy Colon’ with a great deal of interest and benefit. It isa 
fine piece of work, wisely written, and packed with information. I 
congratulate both the writers and publishers.” 


Earl Ovington, Consulting Engineer, Santa Barbara, Cal. * 
‘Have never read a book which so thoroughly covers the whole 
subject from the layman’s standpoint.” 


Lloyd H. Wright, San Gabriel, Cal. : ‘‘ Send by return mail one 
copy of ‘The Lazy Colon,’ recommended to me by my physician, 
Dr. Olsen, of Los Angeles.’? 

PRICE $2.50 PREPAID 


! ! 
| THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS | 
| 120 W. 32d St., Dept. C-1, New York | 
| T enclose remittance for $2.50 for The Lazy Colon. TI may 

return it in good condition after five days’ examination if I | 
I desire and you will refund my money immediately. (If | 
| C. O. D. shipment is desired simply send signed coupon.) | 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


A CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency ’’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 


— 


Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 








Interpretations of the past and readjust- 
ments for the futurein the light of histor- 
ical study and Christian experience. 


An Inspiring Study Course 


75 cents, or 60 cents each 
for five or more, 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Dept. 96 Chicago, III. 


Gy. 
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which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


{ 
—<s 


Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
eally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. | 
Name and address on card will bring it without ff} 
cost or obligation. | 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE VB 298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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his Little Lady~ 

& has been Serving 
You Faithfully 

for Many Years 


“BREAKFAST” in 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Means Something 
The United States Food Standards define 


“Breakfast’’ Cocoa as cocoa containing not 
less than 22 per cent of cocoa butter. Many 
cheap cocoas (which cannot be labelled 
“Breakfast” Cocoa) contain not more than 
14 per centor 15 per cent of butter. 
Baker's Breakfast Cocoa contains not less 
than 26 per cent of cocoa butter, almost 
one-fifth more than Government require- 
ment. The phrase Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 
means a pure, delicious cocoa of high quality 
and possessing a considerable amount of 
nourishment, 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
’ Canadian Mills at Montreal! 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


EUROPE—THIS YEAR? 


Send One Dollar to 
“MY TRAVEL-LOG’” COMPANY 


Box 1, Station C, Buffalo, N. Y., for memorandum book cover- 
ing every traveler’s need. Money returned if dissatisfied. 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL 
LA MARJOLAINE 


22 Chemin du Velours 22, Geneva 
Excellent Swiss school for girls, unusually recommended. 
Resident, day pupils. Individual care of studies and diet. 
Chaperoned ~~ in mountains arranged for winter and sum- 
mer holidays. Booklets, details, Outlook ‘Travel Bureau. 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING 


should be before Outlook’s readers now. 
This truth is verified by the fact that 
we are daily receiving inquiries for de- 
tails on schools. 


The Outlook is Your Medium 


Ours is a particularly selected group of 
readers—a group that demands the best 
in every cultural and educational way. 
Special School Rate is 85 Cents a Line 


Write for further information. 
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made an amusing discovery, smiled expan- 
sively, and said, “Say, I have been mixed 
up in a whole lot of things, haven’t I?” It 
is the wonderful record of the things in 
which he has been “mixed up,” along with 
a characterization of the man himself, that 
is given in this book. It is an excellent 
piece of work, well documented and well 
written. With so much current biography 


‘given to the showing of how wonderful a 


fellow is the writer and how ordinary a 
fellow is the person “biographed,” it is a 
joyous relief to turn to such a book as this 
one. The reader will find here the life of 
the inventor from the days when he was a 
railway newsboy, with a chronicle of what 
he has done instructively and engagingly 
told. The author reveals an art much too 
rare in these days of jazz—the art of pro- 
viding fuliness and detailed accuracy of in- 
formation without slowing up the tempo of 
the narrative. 


Politics 


FIFTY YEARS OF BRITISH PARLIAMENT. By 
the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, K.G. 2 vols. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $8. 


This book appears at about the time of 
the author’s retirement as leader of the 
Liberal Party. Known for years as Mr. 
Asquith, he has accepted a title in his later 
years. Nobody should expect to find any 
startling revelations in the work; it is a 
sober political chronicle, which omits all 
reference to the Great War, since the au- 
thor has discussed that in another book. 

The first of these two volumes goes back 
to men now dead and issues almost forgot- 
ten except by historians: Gladstone, Dis- 
raeli, Bradlaugh, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
early troubles in the Transvaal and in 
Egypt, the question of Home Rule in Ire- 
land, and the Cabinets of Lords Salisbury 
and Rosebery. The second volume comes 
down to Mr. Balfour’s Ministry, to the au- 
thor’s own occupancy of the Premiership, 
and to the Ulster disturbances in 1914. 
There are also discussions of the poets 
laureate and of political catchwords. 


Travel 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 
DAYS. By Linton Wells. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 43 Illustrations. 
Hcughton Miffiin Company, New York. $8.50. 


This age of records-to-be-beaten natu- 
rally worships more than mere feats of 
ball play, of running and swimming; it in- 
cludes as objects of veneration the getting 
over the ground and water in the quickest 
time. The latest is traveling through the 
air at speeds hitherto unknown to anybody 
except Puck. A sportsman of Detroit, Mr. 
Edward S. Evans, and a veteran reporter, 
Mr. Linton Wells, determined to beat the 
record of travel round the globe, using air- 
planes, railways, and steamships; this book 
is the record of their record, which from 
the latest (35) has shrunk to the surpris- 
ing minimum of 28 days. To do this the 
way had to be prepared by arrangements, 
with nations and empires, railways and 
steamer lines, private and national air- 
planes, together with largesse lavishly ap- 
plied. Cost was of no importance; the only 
aim was to get along. And, of course, the 
headlong hurdlers of degrees of longitude 
were cheered on their race against time by 
crowds informed beforehand that they 
were coming. Mr. Wells tells the story 
with due emphasis—how they started from 
the World building, overtook the Aquitania 
in the open sea, and after circling the globe 
returned to Printing House Square in 
much less than one month, triumphant and 
acclaimed like the popular heroes they are. 

In a preface Mr. Stefansson lauds their 
clever combinations and grit, calling atten- 
tion to the fact, however, that the shortest 
airpath between America and Europe is 
northward. We can already foresee how 


TWENTY-EIGHT 
Introduction by 
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in a few decades trippers to Europe will 
gaze down upon the myriads of domesti- 
cated musk-oxen and caribou with which 
Mr. Stefansson expects the tundra on all 
sides of the Pole to be covered, and inci- 
dentally drop their straw hats and chew- 
ing-gum in a bee-line across the Arctic 
Circle. Count Hermann Keyserling has 
been telling us that the only typical sig- 
nificant person to-day is the chauffeur. 
Here we have him in the air, more practi- 
cal and efficient than ever. 
Religion 
ADVENTUROUS RELIGION. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Harper & Lrothers, New York. §2. 
Everything that Dr. Fosdick writes is of 
value, particularly in his chosen calling of 
proving the vitality of Christianity still 
with us, even though some necessary ap- 
proach to it is to us new. The present 
volume, as its title suggests, takes a spirit- 
ually positive rather than apologetic atti- 
tude in that very matter, and shows its 
readers in how many ways their approach 
to Christianity must be new, if they would 
find religion’s meaning and help to-day. 
The various chapters after the title essay 
have been gathered from different maga- 
zines and are on such subjects as “I Be- 
lieve in Man,” “Will Science Displace 
God?” “What Christian Liberals Are Driv- 
ing at,” and the like. Their treatment is 
uncontroversial, although taking a clean- 
cut stand where need is. They are not any 
the less valuable from their scattered ori- 
gin, for the reader will find them having 
their due share both of those remarkable 
windows of illustration which do so much 
for Dr. Fosdick’s literary appeal, and of 
that competency, clearness, and insight to 
which greater things he has always made 
that appeal a servant. 


Miscellaneous 


THE GENTLE ART OF TRAMPING, 
Graham. D. Appleton & Co., 
$2.50. 

Despite the title, the art of tramping is 
not always a gentle one. All is not beer 
and skittles. There are days when even 
the best of feet will blister. Under the 
chapter heading “Boots,” the author gives 
some excellent advice on the kind, shape, 
and size of the best boots for tramping. 
From boots he works upwards, describing 
a comfortable outfit for both sexes, discard- 
ing here a necktie, adding there a glove for 
snatching hot coffee-pots from the burning 
brands. Not any hat will do for tramping; 
it must be an old and dear one, with a 
brim. 

Mr. Graham comments amusingly on 
many countries of his wanderings—Amer- 
ica, where he learned to eat pie for break- 
fast, Russia, and his own country are only 
afew. The most utterly pleasant sounding 
tramp is going south through France. As 
one ideal tramper to another, there are 
chapters on knapsacks and their contents, 
fires and how to make them in the rain, 
books to carry, maps, beds, marching 
songs, and morning dips. 

This is not a book about smug walking 
tours, Where one seeks an inn each night. 
It is a loving account of tramping the 
open road by day, and at night bedding 
under the stars, or in a cave, as the 
weather may be. To this perfect tramper 
idleness is, as it should be, an art. Mr. 
Graham measures the tramp by the time 
taken rather than the miles. “Fallen trees 
are to be sat upon, laddered trees to climb, 
flowers to be picked, nests to be looked 
into, song-birds to hear, falcons to be 
watched.” The parting advice of this 
pleasant book is: “If you trespass, mend 
the hedge you have broken, put back :the 
hurdle, avert your face if a lady is swim- 
ming in her private pool.” 


By Stephen 
New York. 
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Real Estate 


1 Hotels and Resorts 





Connecticut 











+ : : : — 


Mystic, Connecticut 


FOR SALF. fine Colonial house adapted for 
all-year residence or for summer occupancy, 
equipped with most modern heating, light- 
ing, wonderful private water supply, perfect 
dramage. Eight family sleeping-rooms, four 
servants’ rooms, beautiful French walnut 
finish in halls and living rooms, fine hard- 
wood floors, seven toilets, bathrooms on each 
floor, delightful sun-parlor, kitchen, laundry, 
and servants’ quarters commodious and con- 
venient. House in perfect repair throughout 
and ready for immediate use. It is beauti- 
fully furnished, but can be purchased with 
or without furniture as desired. It contains 
an Otis elevator for passengers or household 
effects. This beautiful, stately house, for- 
merly the home of Capt. Elihu Spicer, is sit- 
uated on high ground, overlooking Mystic, 
Connecticut, one-half mile from business 
center and three-fourths mile from railroad 
station. ‘The State cement trunk road passes 
within six hundred feet. The house lot, which 
contains two acres, is most attractively sit- 
uated, quiet and retired, but easily accessible 
by automobile, train, and electric-car line. 
Any part of eight acres additional can be in- 
cluded. Mystic, with population of 5,000, is 
delightfully located on m Island Sound 
shore, on main line of N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R., 
midway between New York and Boston, 
offering fine facilities for boating and bath- 
ing and a beautiful country in which to drive. 
For the purpose of settling an estate, this 
splendid property will be sold at a most at- 
tractive price. For fuller information and 
photographs address 

A. P. ANDERSON, Noank, Conn. 





Maryland 
200 ACRES 


7 miles from Chesapeake Bay, on Severn 
River, opposite U.S. Naval Academy. Age- 
old native trees, mile deep water front, suit- 
able for estate, homestead, or remarkable 
development. Address 6,723, Outlook. 


New York 


FOR RENT FURNISHED HOUSE 
Forest Hills, L. I. 

Desirable furnished house, seven rooms, 

two baths, with or without garage, long or 

short term lease. 188 Ascan Avenue. Shown 

evenings. Telephone Boulevard 8149. 














Hotels and Resorts 


Bermuda 
Harrington House Bayes 


to Mid-Ocean Golf Links. For booklets, de- 
tails write direct—or Outlook Travel Bureau. 











England 


Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 


Old Established High Class Family Hotel 
famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 


Situated most beautiful part of Fashionable 
West End, almost facing Hyde Park. Few 
minutes all Theatres. Rooms with full board 
$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 
English Breakfast $2-$2.50 daily. No charge 
baths, boot cleaning, attendance. 

Make early reservations direct or 

through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 








Florida 








On the Waterfront 
at St. Petersburg, Florida 


You will enjoy the thoroughly 
modern appointments and con- 
genial social life which mark 
this quietly luxurious hotel. 
Same organization for cuisine 
and service, tested and ap- 
proved from past seasons and 
again awaiting you. 


Four Golf Courses 


HOTEL SORENO 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
250 rooms, each with bath 








Soren Lunp & Son, Owners ZQy 
Frank S. DopcGE, Manager paper 














qrArroyo Gardens 


Hotel and Apartments 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


European and Ameriean Plan. Rooms 
with or without bath. First-class hotel 
service, and furnished housekeeping apart- 
ments at reduced rates, 
Golf, Surf Bathing, Yachting , Auto Racing 
CHARLES N. KOKERDA 
Summer—The Sippican, Marion, Mass. 


New Mexico 


RANCHO ANIMAS 


4,712 feet elevation. Beautifully sit- 
uated. Select clientele. Delightful com- 
forts. Horseback riding, motoring, pack trips 
to Mexico. Details Outlook Travel Bureau, 
or JOHN T. McCABE, Animas, New Mexico. 





A year-round 
playground, 





New York City 


HOTEL BRISTO| 





129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


Rooms WITH BATH Evening Dinner an 
Single — $3--34--35 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double—$5--$6--$7 Luncheon . . .50 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’! feel ‘‘at home.’’ 








53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Earopesn pan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





New York 


Hote! LENOX,North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 








Carolina 





North 
CEDAR - PINES VILLA $9922 RRN 
\ | PINES, N.C. 
_ Beautifully located, Suites. Private baths. 
November 15to May. Booklet. C. F. JoHNSON. 
Or Outlook Travel Bureau. 











Qui-Si-Sana Hotel 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 


On beautiful St. John’s River, 30 miles south 
of Jacksonville. Famous warm sulphur spring, 
golf and all sports. Every comfort at most 
moderate cost. Special rates by week or sea- 
son. Folder O, describing hotel, on request. 





Connecticut 


Leonard Home and 


e e 
Sanitarium 
ESSEX, CONN. 
Scientific care of semi-invalids, elderly or 
nervous pena in a comfortable home over- 
looking Connecticut River. Spacious rooms 
and porches; no hospital atmosphere. Physi- 
cians in attendance. Very moderate terms. 








Wayside Inn titchasti Co. Conn. 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A_ restful 
wa for tired people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 





District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC ¥**}\xg¢™- 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 








Quiet location. Moderate rates. 








In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 


South Carolina 


PINE FOREST INN 


AND COTTAGES 
Summerville, South Carolina 


22 MILES FROM CHARLESTON 


An Ideal Winter Resort, situated ina 
40-acre Private Park of Long Leaf 





Pines and surrounded by Azaleas— 
Camellia— Wisteria and Roses. 


Hunting and Golf 

Are Exceptional 

Abounding in Deer, Fox, 
Turkey and Quail 


Our Own 18-Hole 
Golf Course 


Two others near by. 


Saddle Horses 
Perfect Motoring 


Equipped throughout with Automatic 
Fire Sprinklers 
Send for Detailed Road Map 
and Booklet 


FRANK M. HUNT, Manager 





Tours and Travel 


Caravan Across 
the Sahara 


— A NEW ROUTE — 


Pullman (motor) sleeper, with Caravan, 
25 days through Sahara and French 
Soudan. New trail through Market 
Cities of Central Africa, French Mili- 
tary Outposts, Ouses, Big Game region 
near Zinder, P. & O. Line from Lagos 
(Nigeria). Week in London or Paris. 
Immediate booking for sailing January 
29, tonr 63 days, party limited to 6. 
Inclusive price, $3,700. Write or wire 
Miss Florence Fisher, Hartsdale, N.Y., 


or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


EUROPE 


Twenty Tours— May, June, July. Select, 
Moderate-priced and Student Class. British 
Isles Tour, Swiss Passes, Dolomites, Dutch 
Canals. Route des Alpes, Black Forest. Low 
rates—$615 and up. Booklet O-1. 

Norway. Best of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, including Midnight Sun. The Ideal 
Way. Strictly limited. Booklet O-2. 
Alaska and Pacific Coast Tours. The best 
in American Travel. Booklet O-3. 

Round the World. Independent travel; 
inclusive rates; leaving any time; priced to 
suit our clients. 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 


8 West 40th St., New York 
210 So. 17th St., Philadelphia 


LM OS salle. 
Egypt and Palestine 


Sailings in February, March, and April. 











European Tours: Besides tours over 
the regular routes we have many spe- 
cial tours— Art, Literature, Music, 
French, Spanish, German. Our Over- 
seas Tours, especially for students and 
teachers, make use of the popular 
tourist-student cabin for the ocean 
journeys, 


Send for the booklet that interests you 


TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


SLARK EUROPE 


Escorted Small Groups ; Reasonable Rates 
FRANK C., CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


JACATION TOURS 
/ 

V LO EUROPE 1927 
The Popular Student Tours 
Lowest Rates oO AND 
Best Service UP 


STRATFORD TOURS, 452 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 


A WINTER IN THE SUN 


Motor tour, Morocco, Algeria. Private 
party limited to 4 (lady or gentleman). Un- 
usual social contacts. Sailing January 29. 
Write to Miss FLORENCE FISHER, Harts- 























dale, N. Y., or Outlook ‘'ravel Bureau. 
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Tours and Travel 


HELP WANTED 
HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 











ue beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAI AN INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


PRIVATE 
CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
fth Ave., New York 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook,” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Tratlic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 452 Fi 

TOKYO 


for full information 


Cruises : 





FUROPE 1927 


ELECT 


e ® Oranges and Grape- 
Indian River fruit are at their best 
on famous Merritt Island from January to 
March. Orders promptiy and carefully filled. 
Address D. M. Fairchild, Box 695, Cocoa, Fila. | fine 


WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
emp apo We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pav, 
living, permanent, interesting work. 








ERVICE ~~ 
MOTOR TOURS 


or tangerines $3.25; 


Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 
Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50, 
r _ $3. elivery charges paid 
east of Mississippi River. Season price list on 
request. 8. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, Fla. 


quick advancement. Write for free book. 
“YOUR BiG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Trainiug Schools, Suite AB-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WANTED-—Superintendent (man) for cot- 
tage community in the country near New 
York of about two hundred boys and girls. 
Permanent position for educator. Answer 
fully, stating age, family, religion, salary de- 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


sired, all previous positions occupied. If 
photograph is enclosed it will be returned. 
7,453, Outlook. 











Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resor!s, $4—-5 in the country 


EUROPE iinicesn Legion Tours 





TOURSin EUROPE S320" 1997 
All or part of exnenses granted organizers. 


Write C. C. FICHTNER, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


books, make-up goods. 





Attractive terms to organizers. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





° 9 . 
Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 
Complete Enropean service. 
details. write Outlook Hotel & Travel Bureau. 


74, Chicago. 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville — wsbpaast 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter- 
tainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
big catalog free. 
T. 8. Denison & Co., 623 8. Wabash, Dept. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





COMPANION-secretary. Woman of refine- 
ment with good social contacts and a back- 
ground of life and experience desires position, 
as companion to adult or young girl in cul- 
tured home. Highest refereuces.7,454,Outlook. 





For booklets, 





IDEAL PRIVATE TOUR OF EUROPE 
SUMMER OF 1927 
RESER TOURS, 171 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


members. 





and Your Trip to Europe 
if you secure five paying 
BABCOCK 


$75 CASH 


STATIONERY 


MIDDLF-aged college woman desires posi- 
tion as companion and_ secretary. Address 
Mrs. R. F. Bovingdon, 159 Front St., Bing- 





TOURS, 136 Pros- 





EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


Organizing co-operative tours. 37 days, $295. 
60 days, $490. Student Tours, Wellesley, Mass. 





EUROPE, WITH $350 to 
Summer Tours TUNIS IN AFRICA $1065 
"9th Year. Illustrated Red Book with maps. 
Johnston Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


Catalog free. 





Study, attract, protect ; feeders, food houses. 
‘ Address WINTHROP PACKARD, 
1492 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 


hamton, N. Y. 


MISS Helen Duir desires engagement in 
reference ljibrary_and research work. Box 

















68 Barnes St., Providence. 


managers, governesses, companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 


pect St., East Orange, N. J. Established 1900. = | . on customers. Lewis, stationer, | 539° Chautauqua, N. Y. 
. roy, N. 
Birds MISCELLAN EOUS 
aaa ae —eenmene EMPLOYMENT AGENCY TO young women desiring training in a 
4 a ° d care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
W INSTITUTLONAL ~ executives, social | nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Everything for ild Bir s workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria | Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 


are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 








= y soul is a lighthouse keeper,” wrote 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and she never 
forgave the linotyper who set it up, “My 


soul is a light housekeeper.” 


Besides placing his desserts at the head 
of the “pick up line,” the modern cafeteria 
proprietor is enlarging the size of his 
trays, because “people who eat in these 
self-serve places are inclined to buy more 
different dishes than if they ordered from 
a menu, for the simple reason that good 
food in plain sight looks more appetizing 
than mere names of the same food on a 
card, and a person won’t make two trips.” 


From “Life:” 

Teacher: “Take four 
what do you have, Tommy 

Tommy: “Pyorrhea, ma’am.” 


Jane Addams was recently asked what 
she thought of bobbed hair. “I am _ not 
concerned so much,” she answered, “with 
the uniformity on the outside of the heads 
of people, as I am about the uniformity 
on the inside.” 


out of five and 


9” 





The parson who greeted a regular church 
attendant with “I am so glad to sce you so 
regular in your place on the Sabbath day,” 
hardly expected the reply, “’Deed, sir, I’m 
zlad to come, for it’s not every day I get 
such a comfortable seat and so little to 
think about.” 


Fred Kelly writes in “Nation’s Business:” 

I have just been to lunch with the gen- 
eral manager of one of the biggest depart- 
ment stores in the United States, and our 
talk turned to O. Henry’s stories about un- 
derpaid shopgirls. 

“If O. Henry were writing to-day,” said 
the department-store man, “and used that 
theme, he would make a fool of himself. 
We have any number of young women who 
come to work in their own cars—bought, 
understand, out of their own earnings. A 
salary of $15,000 for a clever woman is 
to-day not uncommon. Plenty of sales- 
girls can earn at least $40 a week.” 





From “Punch:” 

Auto Salesman: 
horn would you like, sir? 
a good loud blast?” 

Haughty Customer: 
thing that just sneers.” 


“And what kind of a 
Do you care for 


“No; I want some- 


By the Way 


The following prayer is said to have been 
found in Chester Cathedral: 
Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest. 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best; 
To get some happiness from life, 
And pass it on to other folk. 


Give me a healthy mind, good Jord, 

To keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which seeing sin is not appalled, 

But finds a way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 

That does not whimper, whine, or sigh; 
Don't let me worry overmuch 

About the fussy thing called I. 
Give me a sense of humor, Lord; 

Give me the grace to sce a joke. 





Conversation overheard in the subway: 

“What a prize-fighter that guy Tunney 
is. He is getting $7,000 a week in vaude- 
ville.” 

“Yes,” answered the other, “and what do 
you think? I hear he’s going over to Eng- 
land to meet Shaw.” 

“Aw, he’ll have no trouble putting away 
that guy. Take anything against his stay- 
ing two rounds with the champion.” 





The film rights of “Abie’s Irish Rose” are 
reported to have been sold for two million 
dollars. 





“ 


Irom “Capper’s Weekly:” 

“Miss Ponder,” said the boss, “you are a 
very handsome young woman.” 

“Oh!” said the typist, blushing. 

“You dress neatly and you have a well- 
modulated voice. Your deportment is also 
above reproach.” 

“You shouldn’t pay me so many compli- 
ments,” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the boss. “TI 
merely wanted to put you in a cheerful 
frame of mind before taking up the matter 
of punctuation and spelling.” 





Andrew Savage, of Hazardville, Connecti- 
cut, has just distinguished himself by 
drinking ten quarts of water and eating 
thirty-seven bananas in twenty minutes. 
His name and residence seem well chosen. 


Otto Kahn tells in his book “Of Many 
Things” about a successful Wall Street 
speculator who accounted for his large for- 
tune by the fact that he had always tried 
to be accommodating—had always done 
what the public seemed to wish him to do. 

“When men became disgusted with 
stocks they held,” he said, ‘‘and were eager 
to find buyers for them, I bought them. On 
the other hand, when the public was will- 
ing to pay absurdly high prices for stocks 
and clamored for them, I sold them mine.” 





From “Judge:” 

Although she has an assortment of hats, 
she wants a new one. 

(That’s the woman of it.) 

He says he thinks she can get 
without it. 

(That’s the man of it.) 

She insists that she can’t, and she’s go- 
ing to get it. 

(That’s the woman of it.) 

He says “not if he knows it.” 

(That's the man of it.) 

She breaks down and weeps. 

(That’s the woman of it.) 

He gives in. 

(That's the end of it.) 


along 





From the “Christian Science Monitor:” 

Little Willie had accompanied his father 
to the tailor’s. When his father had se- 
lected the material for his suit, Willie 
asked the tailor if he might examine the 
sample. The lad appraised the goods very 
carefully, being interrupted by the tailor, 
who tolu him he was looking at the “wrong 
side.” “I know it,” said Willie, “but that 
is the side that’ll be turned out when 
mother makes it over for me.” 

Colfax Conwell writes: “On Sunday after- 
noon, in a discussion by our family of 
Isaac and his sons, our little daughter con- 
tributed the remark that Esau swapped his 
birthright ‘for a dish of potash.’ ” 





In answer to a question, “Can you give 
a sentence with the word ‘notwithstand- 
ing’?” a small boy replied; “Daddy’s 
britches are all glazy at the back; notwith- 
standing.” 

Answer to last week’s anagram: “Inlets,” 
“silent,” “tinsel,” “enlist,” and “listen.” 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 
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Serene Wriee " 


Free for All 


More of Wild Bill 


M: Serrz’s review of “Wild Bill Hick- 
ock” in The Outlook reminds me that 
in 1869 I was a bartender in a gambling- 
house in Abilene, Kansas, where I saw 
Hickock almost daily. 

I think that the records will show that 
Tom Smith was United States marshal and 
that Hickock was his deputy at that time. 
Most of the things I have read about 
Hickock were pure fiction. I know that he 
did not shoot from the hip. When I knew 
him, he was not always armed. 

I never saw him with more than one gun 
at a time, and that was a round-barreled 
navy 44. We had two exactly like it, al- 
ways kept lying on a shelf under the bar. 
T do not think he often shot at a mark 150 
feet away. 

One day I had to go to the ice-house, 
just outside the corporation. Hickock said 
to me: “I will go with you. I haven't shot 
my gun in a long time. I must unload and 
elean it.’ There was a knot-hole in the 
side of the ice-house about as big as the 
palm of a man’s hand. MHickock said: 
“Step me off thirty paces, and I will see if 
I can hit that hole.” I watched him as he 
pulled his gun and fired six shots through 
that knot-hole so quick I could not count 
them. It is more than the average gunman 
can do to hit a man ninety feet away. 

I have seen it stated in print that Hick- 
ock killed eleven men at one time, and 
again that there were nine men, and your 
review has cut it down to three. 

One night after the saloon was closed 
Hickock, two of his friends, and myself sat 
at a table talking I was a tenderfoot, 
listening. One of the men said to Hickock, 
“How did you get that scar on the side of 
your head and face?’ This is the story he 
told. 

He said he was piloting a Government 
train through Nebraska. He rode ahead 
and off the road to call on a widow woman 
who had been a neighbor of Hickock’s 
mother in Indiana. Soon after Hickock 
arrived at the widow’s house some men 
rode up, and when they saw his horse they 
knew he was there. As soon as he saw 
the men he knew there would be trouble. 
The door was fastened with a heavy bar. 
He put that in place, took down a rifle that 
hung on the wall, and sat down, facing the 
door. When the men found the door fas- 
tened, they took a heavy pole and stove 
the door in. He shot one man with the 
rifle, then used his revolver. He said the 
last thing he remembered was a man 
standing over him about to strike him with 
the butt of a revolver. The next thing he 
knew he was in camp in a hospital tent. 
“That,” said he, “is the way I got that 
scar.” 

When he finished, one of the listeners 
said, “How many men were there?” Hick- 
ock said, “Seven.” “Did you kill them all?” 
“Well, I haven’t seen any of them since.” 

I also heard him say that at the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek he asked permission to 
so on the picket line. He said he hadn’t 
been there long when a shell came screech- 
ing through the air and exploded near by, 
the first one he had ever heard. He said, 
“I went right back to headquarters, where 
I belonged.” (He was a scout then.) 

I have good reason to remember Bill 
Hickock, for one day two men came to the 
bar and called for drinks. I set the bottle 
and glasses on the bar. One of the men 
said to me, “Yank, have a drink with us?” 
I said, “No, I don’t drink with anybody.” 
The man whipped out his gun and said, 
“By G——, you drink witn us!” Before I 
could refuse again Hickock stepped up by 


the men and said, “Not if he doesn’t want 
to.” The men left their drinks and went 
out. Hickock turned to me and said, “You 
are the d fool I ever saw.” He knew 
that the man meant to shoot me if I re- 
fused again. I did not know it. I was just 
a tenderfoot, and had much to learn. 

One night after I had lain down some 
one rapped on the back door. I opened it, 
and let Hickock in. He said, “I want to 
stay with you to-night.” I said, “What is 
up?” “Oh,” he said, “a couple of men from 
Texas are in town, and I don’t want to 
shoot anybody, nor be shot.” About a week 
later he stayed all night with me again. I 
know he was both fearless and cautious, 
and he could shoot so quick the eye could 
not follow his motions. 

I could tell more, but perhaps this will 
be interesting to you. H. G. HUBBARD. 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


“Ts” and “ Are” 


Or course, we need rules in grammar, 
but shouldn’t all rules be subjected to 
the rule of reason? 

Take, for example, this recent “is” and 
“are” discussion. If we say, “Dollars and 
cents is not his aim,” it is evident that the 
thought is not of separate coins or 
amounts. “Dollars and cents,’ in this in- 
stance, is another way of phrasing “mon- 
ey.” In such a ease it seems only reason- 
able to ignore the usual rule about subjects 





connected by “and” carrying the plural 
form of verb. 
On the other hand, if we say, “Dollars 


dimes 
” 


and were rolling around on the 
floor,” it is obvious that we are thinking 
of separate coins rather than of money or 
a sum of money. 

If there is to be a National referendum 
on this momentous question, please put 
me down among those who regard as one 
of the most important rules of grammar 
the rule of reason. ROLAND HALL. 

Easton, Pennsylvania. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


a is HONORABLE ADDISON T. SMITH, who 
presents his view of the Yellowstone 
Park controversy in this issue, is a Repub- 
lican Congressman from Idaho. He is 
Chairman of the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation and a member of the 
Public Lands Committee. His home is in 
Twin Falls, Idaho, 


D: HENRY VAN Dyke's stories, essays, 
and poems have made him internation- 
ally known, especially as ardent fisherman 
and lover of outdoor life. ‘The Unknown 
Quantity,” “The Blue Flower,” “Little 
Rivers,” and “Days Off’? are among the 
best-known collections of his work. For 
many years Dr. van Dyke was Professor of 
English Literature at Princeton University 
and for some time Minister to the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg. 

A trip which he made to the Yellowstone 
with his family a few years ago enables him 
to write this defense of the Bechler Mead- 
ows from his own observation. Yellowstone 
Park is fortunate in having so distin- 
zuished a supporter. 


rr McC. Roots was born in Hankow, 
China. He was educated at Harvard 
University, and then returned to teach in 
Wuchang. Last summer he traveled over 
China, investigating political and military 
conditions, and spending several weeks in 
Canton and in Peking and vicinity. Dur- 
ing this trip he had splendid opportunities 
for getting the opinions of Chinese, Eng- 
lish, Americans, and Russians. He re- 
turned to this country in September via 
Siberia, after spending nearly a month in 
Moscow. Mr. Roots has also contributed to 
“Asia” and the New York “Times.” 
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“VERSATIL ” Brief Case 


a > tol Uses = Praised by 
-_ a Executives ! 
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FOR 

YOURS 1o DAYs ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Splendid ‘*5-in-1"* case—nothing like it! Combines Brief Case, Week-End 
Case, Traveiing Bag, Sample Case, Catalogue Case. 5 Bags practically for 
the price of one. 17-ineh size, tep grain selected COWHIDE. Patented 
Steel Bar Construction Prevents edges from sagging, curling. Retains smart 
lines ALIVAYS! COLORS =—Senmeeme Brown and Black. 


(A Secret Pocket, cleveriy hid * Jor valuable 
reports, cord i 
(B) Pocket cor 
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essed down, spreads 
f é ver. No need to 
vr desh—it CANNOT tip overt 
d t (fF) to great width for shirt Ss 
collars, socks, t SEYS, 2 naerwear, ett. 
¢ Utility foci —5 pockets inalll You 
( ) simply MU, 5 Y LE” case to appreciate tt! 
Sold DIRECT at Special Price! 
WE supply the ‘‘ VERSATILE ” to business men, bankers, 
brokers, traveling men, accountants, secretaries, salesmen, 
clergymen, architects, attorneys, students, young men and women 
It is smart looking, ‘*nobby”’ English tailored style. Stamps 


owner a man of importance. A real $2o Brief 
Case. Our ‘ direct-by-mail "price for limited $s] 4 95 





This ft ’ 


time to feature our LUGGAGE DIVISION is 
Delivery! Use “* Versatile ” Brief 
Case for 10 Days absolutely 
= pay on 7.00 Mi Plan :— 
MONTHLY 
or, if you wish to pay cash at end — 10 
DAYS, deduct $1.20 and send Check or 
MENT. Otherwise return it, Order Now! 
r" - = seen = = 
1 SEAVER - WILLIAMS co. 
“2 Generations oF Honorable Dealings” 
365 a STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
See :—Send me $14.95 ‘* VERSATILE ” Brief Case 
for 10-Days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. 


0 lam Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING on 
» ; FREE! If pleased you may 
Money Order for $13.75 in FULL SETTLE- 313 
Importers, Exporters, National Matl-Order louse 
ole Distributors of “Versatile” Brief Case. 
Color desired 
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Address 

Clip and mail this Adv. NOW ! Please tell us something 
about yourself. 5 ¢ will appreciate and respect the informa- 
tion. THANK YOU! utlook 1-19-27 
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Lar: @ institutions are supplying 
Sales Managers! ‘¢ VERSA TILE” Brief Cases for theiv 
© Sales Force. Writefov quantity pricest 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
“*Eating for Health and Efficiency ’”’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ot while traveling. You willfindin ~ book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish be korn hysi- 
cally fit and maintain normal w ot in- 
tended as a guide for chronic le “y a all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


SUITE VC 298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





